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FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF 


WILLIAM  J.  MULLED 
Prison  .A.  gent, 

*®6§. 


To 

The  “ Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons.'’ 

G-entlemen  : 

The  Agent  herewith  presents  his  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  for  your 
consideration  and  approval,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  found  satisfactory. 

The  number  of  arrests  made  by  the  police  in  our  city  during  the  past 
year,  amounts  to  forty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fourteen  (42,614),  and 
the  number  of  commitments  to  our  county  prison  within  the  year  was 
eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy  five  (18,575),  showing  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  commitments  of  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  (893),  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

With  this  amount  of  crime  and  consequent  misery  before  him,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  large  proportion  of  absolute  but  suffering  innocence,  the  Agent 
made  it  his  constant  care  and  great  concern  to  discriminate  promptly 
between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  and  to  ascertain  what  cases  there 
were  that  would  admit  of  such  relief  as  was  in  the  power  of  the  Agent  to 
extend  to  them.  His  occupation  is  at  all  times  perplexing  and  laborious, 
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but  often  be  has  received  encouragement  in  the  happy  results  to  the 
friendless  and  unfortunate  prisoners,  as  well  as  to  their  suffering  families. 
These  considerations  have  stimulated  your  Agent  to  renewed  activity  in 
the  good  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself. 

Over  three  thousand  four  hundred  (3400)  cases  have  been  examined  and 
inquired  into,  and  over  eight  hundred  (800)  letters  have  been  written  and 
mailed  on  behalf  of  prisoners  within  the  last  year.  Through  these  exer¬ 
tions  the  Agent  has  succeeded  in  effecting  the  release  from  prison  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventeen  (1,317)  persons  within  the  year,  these 
were  all  Court  cases,  and  were  not  cases  that  could  have  been  discharged  by 
the  Inspectors.  Of  this  number,  seven  hundred  and  five  (705)  were  men  .  five 
hundred  and  seventy-five  (575)  women,  and  twenty-six  (20)  children.  These 
latter,  in  many  instances,  were  held  in  confinement  with  their  parents. 
Included  in  the  above,  there  were  forty-one  (41)  insane  persons  who  were 
cared  for  and  taken  to  the  Insane  Asylum.  While  one  thousand  two  hun 
dred  and  forty-seven  (1247)  obtained  their  liberty,  through  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  Agent,  without  paying  any  thing,  there  were  but  fifty-nine 
required  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dollars  ($197) 
or  an  average  of  three  dollars  and  twenty  two  cents  ($3.2^)  each.  This 
sum  was  paid  as  costs  to  magistrates,  District  Attorney,  and  other  officials. 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  Report  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
character  of  some  of  the  cases  that  were  released  through  the  interference 
of  the  Agent.  The  majority  of  these  cases  originated  in  vindictiveness  or 
malice,  or  in  intemperance  and  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tors  who,  in  some  instances,  sought  revenge  for  supposed  injuries.  These 
parties  found  many  officers  of  the  law  who  thought  it  to  their  interest  to 
encourage  litigation.  This  state  of  things  comes  from  the  bad  system  that 
now  exists,  which  makes  magistrates  and  constables  dependent  upon  their 
fees  for  support.  This  should  not  be. 

It  never  should  be  to  the  interest  of  an  alderman  to  commit  a  fellow  man, 
to  suffer  and  to  die  in  prison,  which  has,  in  some  instances,  been  the  case, 
and  that  too  when  the  unfortunate  parties  have  been  innocent  of  the 
offences  with  which  they  were  charged,  and  for  which  they  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison.  If  magistrates  were  prevented  by  law  from  receiving 
fees,  such  injustice  could  not  be  done  by  disinterested  officers,  who  would, 
unquestionably,  be  more  careful  as  to  whom  they  committed  and  for 
what  offences.  If  the  magistrates  received  a  proper  salary  as  they  should, 
and  were  entirely  deprived  of  receiving  fees,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  criminal  business  and  the  commitments  to  prison  would  be  reduced 
one-half,  without  injury  to  the  community.  If  they  were  salaried  officers, 
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as  is  the  case  with  our  judges,  who  administer  impartial  justice  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  fees,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  not  only  prevent  a  vast  amount  of  undeserved  suffering,  but 
would  save  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  city. 

The  Agent,  in  his  endeavors  to  relieve  the  oppressed,  visits  the  prosecu¬ 
tors,  reasons  with  them  and  obtains  their  consent  to  the  settlement  of  the 
case  by  the  magistrate,  whenever  this  can  be  done  according  to  law.  In 
other  cases  he  sees  that  there  is  a  prompt  return  of  the  case  made  to  the 
District  Attorney  by  the  magistrate,  and,  when  necessary,  provides  the 
prisoner  with  counsel  and  attends  to  having  the  witnesses  brought  into 
court.  By  this  management,  injustice  is  prevented  and  the  cases  are  promptly 
disposed  of. 

The  Agent  does  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  all  those  whom  he  has 
had  released  from  prison  were  innocent  of  the  offences  with  which  they 
were  charged,  but  it  must  be  remembered,  the  guilty  as  well  as  the  inno¬ 
cent,  are  entitled  to  human  sympathy  and  charity.  He  wishes  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  he  has  not,  in  any  case,  endeavored  to  shield  the 
really  guilty  or  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  has 
deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  interfere  in  cases  of  a  slight  character,  or  when 
they  were  accompanied  with  such  mitigating  circumstances  as  to  make 
a  longer  confinement,  not  only  unnecessary  but  oppressive. 

His  efforts  have  been  principally  in  behalf  of  innocent  persons,  who, 
from  time  to  time,  have  been  committed  to  prison,  and  his  prompt  interfer¬ 
ence  has  enabled  him  to  restore  to  suffering  families,  the  parents  on  whom 
they  depended  for  protection  and  support;  and  in  this  way  he  has  saved 
many  homes  from  being  broken  up  and  the  members  of  the  family  from 
being  scattered  and  ruined.  The  release  of  these  persons  from  prison  has  been 
a  saving  to  the  tax  payers  of  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  (814, 139. y5^),  of  which  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
and  seventy-four  dollars  and  eighty  cents  ($7,574.T60°0),  would  have  been 
required  for  ignoring  tlreir  cases,  and  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  dollars  and  seventy  cents  (86,564  70),  would  have  been  required  for 
their  maintenance,  had  they  been  detained  in  prison  until  the  earliest 
period  in  the  term  of  the  Court  for  disposing  of  their  cases. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  released  through  the  interference  of  the 
Agent  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Agency,  has  been  twenty  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  (20,189) 
at  a  saving  to  the  county  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  three  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents  ($172,203  y9^),  facts 
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which  taken  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  alone,  would  make  his  mission 
one  of  importance 

Out  of  the  forty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fourteen  (42,614)  arrests 
there  were  but  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one  cases  (5,861) 
acted  upon  by  the  Grand  Juries.  Of  this  number  there  were  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  (2,476)  cases  ignored,  and  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  (3,385)  true  bills  found.  On 
these  true  bills,  but  555  were  found  guilty,  sentenced,  and  recommitted 
to  prison. 

The  expenses  of  the  Criminal  Court  for  the  year  were  sixty-seven  thous¬ 
and  two  hundred  and  two  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents  ($67, 202. -j^.) 
Paid  as  follows  : — 

To  Jurors,  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  and  eleven 
cents  ($9,965  11).  Tipstaves,  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  ($17,433-t205<j).  Sheriff,  six 
thousand  dollars  ($6,000  00).  District  Attorney,  fourteen  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  ($14,500  00),  and  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Session,  nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  fifty-nine 
cents  ($19.3O4.t509o.)  This  amount  is  independent  of  the  salaries  of  the 
Judges. 

The  expenses  for  the  support  of  the  prison  for  the  past  year  are  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  and  seventy-one  dollars  and  thirty-nine 
cents  ($138,071. 03O90),  and  the  amount  paid  to  the  Police,  during  the  same 
period,  was  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  dollars  and  seventy-two  cents  ($857, 459. A^). 

Of  the  number  committed  to  prison  within  the  year,  twelve  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-one  (12,361)  were  white  males,  and  four  thous¬ 
and  six  hundred  and  nineteen  were  white  females.  One  thousand  and 
twenty-five  (1,025)  were  colored  males,  and  five  hundred  and  seventy  (570) 
were  colored  females.  The  number  of  persons  discharged  from  the  County 
Prison  during  the  year,  were  as  follows : — By  the  inspectors,  eight  thou¬ 
sand  one  hundred  and  nineteen  (8,191)  who  had  been  committed  for 
drunkenness  and  breaches  of  the  peace ;  and  by  the  Courts,  the  magistrates 
and  others  in  authority,  ten  thousand  five  hundred  (10,500).  Among 
this  number  were  some  prisoners  whose  term  of  imprisonment  terminated 
during  the  year,  but  who  had  been  sentenced  in  the  year  previous. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  COURT  HOUSE. 

The  new  building  for  the  Criminal  Court  was  finished  during  the  year 
and  was  opened  for  business  on  the  fourth  of  March  last,  with  Judge 
Ludlow  on  the  bench.  The  session  was  commenced  by  showing  that, 
while  strict  justice  was  the  rule,  the  consideration  of  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances  and  mercy  were  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  first  case  acted  upon 
was  that  of  two  boys,  who  were  tried  for  the  larceny  of  a  ham.  Mr.  Mann, 
the  District  Attorney,  in  addressing  the  jury,  generously  said,  although  the 
boys  might  be  guilty  of  the  offence  of  which  they  were  accused,  he  did  not 
ask  the  jury  to  convict  them,  as  they  were  young  and  their  previous 
character  had  been  good.  He  thought  the  imprisonment  they  had 
already  received  while  awaiting  trial,  was  sufficient  punishment  to  deter 
them  from  committing  a  like  offence,  and  he  would,  therefore,  recommend 
them  to  the  merciful  consideration  of  the  jury 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  after  receiving  some  good 
advice  from  Judge  Ludlow,  the  boys  were  discharged. 

About  this  time  Judge  Allison,  President  Judge  of  the  Court,  prompted 
by  a  generous  feeling,  assigned  your  Agent  a  seat  inside  the  Bar  near  the 
District  Attorney,  where  he  will  have  every  facility  afforded  him  to  speak 
to  the  Court  in  behalf  of  accused  persons — who  may  be  innocent,  or  whose 
offences  may  be  of  so  trivial  a  character  as  to  require  his  attention.  This 
kind  invitation  of  Judge  Allison,  which  has  met  with  the  approval  of  his 
brother  judges,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  District  Attorney,  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  to  be  remembered  and  speaks  well  for  their  benevolence  and 
humanity.  It  is  a  favor  that  is  appreciated  by  the  Agent,  as  it  will  greatly 
facilitate  him  in  his  labors  to  release  the  oppressed  and  will  enable  him  to 
command  the  respect  of  the  officers  of  the  Court  whose  services  he  so 
often  requires  in  the  subpoenaing  of  witnesses  and  otherwise  for  the  benefit 
of  the  imprisoned. 


JUDGE  ALLISON’S  VISIT  TO  EUROPE. 

Since  this  occurrence  Judge  Allison  has  visited  Europe,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Allison,  and  after  an  absence  of  over  four  months,  they  have  returned 
safely.  Refreshed  and  invigorated  the  Judge  has  again  resumed  his  official 
labors.  During  his  absence  he  visited  England,  Ireland,  France,  Germany, 
Belgium  and  Switzerland.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Paris,  in  visiting 
the  prisons,  as  well  as  the  Exposition.  He  speaks  of  Paris  as  a  well  governed 
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city,  and  says  he  had  not  seen  a  drunken  man  or  a  beggar  during  his  stay 
of  a  month  in  France.  While  he  was  there  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  progress  made  in  works  of  art  and  mechanical  ingenuity.  He  also  partici¬ 
pated  with  the  Americans  in  Paris,  in  their  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July,  where  he  spoke  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  in  a  speech  which  was  very 
favorably  noticed  by  the  press  at  the  time.  The  account  of  his  visit  to  these 
foreign  countries  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive.  He  has,  no  doubt, 
seen  much  which  he  will  use  to  advantage  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  he  and  his  amiable  lady  have  returned  safely  and 
in  good  health. 

We  give  the  following  from  the  Press  and  Inquirer,  in  reference  to  the 
Christmas  dinner,  given  by  Judge  Allison  to  the  Bootblacks  of  our  city: 

Christmas  Dinner  to  the  Bootblacks. — Judge  Allison’s  Christmas  dinner  to 
the  bootblacks  of  our  city  was  a  decided  success,  and  was  an  occurrence  that  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  participated  in  this  feast  of  good  things,  which 
consisted  of  abundance  of  roast  turkey,  cranberry  sauce,  roast  beef,  celery,  cold 
tongue,  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  eatables,  including  pound  cake,  all  of 
which  were  partaken  of  with  a  will  and  with  a  thankfulness  which  showed  that  the 
lads  appreciated  the  kindness  of  the  Judge,  who,  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  had 
so  kindly  remembered  them.  William  J.  Mullen,  Esq.,  presided  on  the  occasion, 
and  made  an  address  to  the  boys.  After  referring  to  the  origin  of  Christmas, 
he  said: 

Judge  Allison,  your  patron  on  this  occasion,  the  President  Judge  of  our  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  who  is  so  highly  appreciated  by  all  good  citizens,  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  what  education  and  Christianity  will  accomplish  for  man.  He  has  a 
heart  to  feel  for  all,  particularly  so  for  boys  that  get  into  trouble,  in  whose  behalf 
it  becomes  my  duty  as  the  Prison  Agent,  to  appeal  to  him  from  time  to  time  for 
mercy.  In  all  which  cases  he  acts  with  a  sound  discretion  that  does  honor  to  his  name 
and  his  heart.  He  does  not  always  release  from  custody  the  young  offender,  but  in 
mercy  to  him  the  Judge  causes  him  to  be  punished,  to  deter  him  and  others  from 
repeating  and  committing  such  offenses.  This  is  necessary  for  their  good,  and  for 
the  good  of  the  community;  but  whenever  and  wherever  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
gratify  his  feeling  in  showing  mercy,  with  safety  to  the  interests  of  society,  he  is 
j  ust  the  man  to  do  it. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Toland,  the  well-known  friend  of  the  boys,  addressed  them  in  a  most 
encouraging  manner  in  reference  to  the  efforts  that  were  now  being  made  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Gibbons  and  other  good  citizens  who  were  endeavoring  to  establish  a  lodging 
house  for  them  and  for  the  newsboys.  He  spoke  of  the  deep  interest  which  many  of 
our  best  citizens  felt  in  their  behalf. 

The  boys  sat  down  to  the  table  precisely  at  one  o’clock,  and  after  all  had  been  well 
satisfied  the  exercises  closed  with  the  benediction  precisely  at  two  o’clock. 

The  boys  were  orderly  and  well  behaved,  and  their  conduct  was  such  as  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  it. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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“  Judge  Allison  contributed  nobly  and  well  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  small  family. 
His  Honor  took  the  bootblacks  under  his  patronage  for  the  day,  and  gave  them  a 
magnificent  banquet.  Geo.  W.  Childs,  Esq.,  furnished  his  spacious  press  room  for 
the  occasion,  and  Mr.  W.  J,  Mullen,  the  prison  agent,  at  the  request  of  Judge 
Allison,  presided  on  the  occasion.  Tickets  had  been  issued  to  twenty-five  boot¬ 
blacks,  who,  at  the  designated  time,  presented  themselves,  and  were  welcomed  to 
the  banqueting  board,  which  contained  all  the  good  things  necessary  to  make  up  a 
first-class  dinner.  A  bill  of  fare  was  dispensed  with,  but  the  boys  managed  to  get 
through  from  soup  to  raisins  without  the  printed  list.  After  the  removal  of  the 
cloth  Mr.  Mullen,  who  exactly  understands  how  to  talk  to  children,  addressed  the 
boys,  giving  them  some  well-timed  advice.  Judge  Allison  no  doubt  regretted  his 
inability  to  be  present,  but  he  can  rest  assured  that  the  boys  fully  appreciated  his 
handsome  testimonial  to  them,  and  left  the  festival  better,  both  morally  and  physi¬ 
cally,  than  when  they  entered.  It  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  our  institutions  to  see 
the  President  Judge  of  a  Court,  whose  prerogative  is  higher  than  that  of  a  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  recollect  the  little  bootblack,  and  contribute  in  a  princely 
manner  to  his  wants  on  a  Christmas  day. — Philadelphia  Press." 

The  Law  of  February  18,  1789,  which  regulated  the  term  of  the  Crimi¬ 
nal  Court  so  as  to  be  held  once  in  two  months,  was  amended  at  the  last 
Session  of  the  Legislature,  so  as  to  require  the  term  of  the  Court  to  be 
once  a  month,  making  twelve  terms  in  the  year  instead  of  six,  as  was  the 
case  previously.  The  amendment  to  the  law  is  a  good  one,  as  it  affords  an 
opportunity  to  dispose  promptly  of  prison  cases,  and  prevents  innocent  per¬ 
sons  from  being  unnecessarily  detained  in  prison.  As  it  is,  the  Grand  Jury 
now  visits  the  prison  monthly.  This  enables  them,  at  an  early  moment,  to 
dispose  of  all  trivial  cases  of  an  oppressive  character.  As  this  bill  was 
originally  reported  to  the  Legislature,  it  was  decidely  objectionable,  because 
it  required  Magistrates  to  make  a  return  of  all  Court  cases  which  came 
before  them,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  binding  over.  This  would 
have  defeated  all  the  good  that  was  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  law, 
as  it  would  have  deprived  the  Magistrates  of  the  power  to  dispose  of  trifling 
cases.  The  consequences  would  have  been,  that  the  ten  thousand  persons 
who  have  been  discharged  by  the  Magistrates,  from  our  prison  within  the 
last  year  by  having  the  cases  settled,  would  have  been  brought  into  Court  and 
added  to  the  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one  (5861,)  which 
the  Court  has  acted  upon  during  the  last  year,  thus  increasing  the  business 
of  the  Court  from  over  five  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  bills  and  pro¬ 
portionately  increasing  the  expenses  of  the  Court  from  sixty-seven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  two  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents  ($67,202.95,)  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  eight  dollars  and 
ten  cents  ($179,208T1o°o-)  This  enormous  increase  of  expenses  would  not 
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only  have  been  burdensome  upon  the  tax  payers,  but  it  certainly  would 
have  been  necessary  to  have  had  additional  Courts  and  Judges  to  have 
tried  these  cases  which  were  disposed  of  by  the  Magistrates. 

These  cases  would  not  have  been  so  disposed  of  had  the  bill  been 
allowed  to  remain  as  it  was  originally  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature,  but  as  it  had  not  yet  been  signed  by  the  Governor,  your 
Agent  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  have  it  so  amended  as  to  require 
only  cases  of  felony  to  be  returned  to  Court  within  forty  hours  after  a 
binding  over,  instead  of  all  cases,  which  embraced  assault  and  battery, 
misdemeanors  and  slight  offences,  such  as  could  be  determined  by  the 
Magistrates,  without  burdening  the  Court  with  so  much  unnecessary 
business. 

After  the  magistrates  had  been  seen,  and  their  influence  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Legislature,  and  the  Public  Ledger  and  the  Press  had  shown  the 
impropriety  of  the  bill,  it  was  so  amended,  as  not  to  interfere,  in  any  way, 
with  the  business  of  the  magistrates  in  the  settlement  of  cases,  and  left  the 
law  precisely  as  it  was,  with  the  exception  that  magistrates  were  required 
to  return  all  felony  cases  within  forty,  eight  hours,  instead  of  sixty  days  as  had 
been  previously  the  case.  The  amendment  was  a  proper  one  to  which  no 
one  could  object.  In  this  way  the  Bill  was  amended  and  passed  by  both 
houses,  was  signed  by  the  Governor  and  became  a  law.  This  law  has  been 
in  force  since  the  first  of  April,  1867,  has  worked  well  and  is  found  to  be 
unexceptionable,  and,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the 
old  law. 


PRESENTMENTS  OF  THE  GRAND  JURIES. 

The  Grand  Jury  in  their  presentment  to  the  Court  in  January  last,  say: 

“  Tliat  they  had  visited  the  County  Prison  and  had  found  in  the  untried  depart¬ 
ment,  parties  who  had  been  confined  four  and  six  months  without  trial.” 

For  the  April  term  the  Grand  Jury  “  congratulate  the  citizens  upon  the  very  per¬ 
ceptible  decrease  of  crime  in  the  county,  which  they  attribute  to  the  improved 
state  of  morals  and  a  renewed  vigilance  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  in  vindi¬ 
cating  the  majesty  of  the  law.” 

In  the  May  term,  the  “Grand  Jury  deplore  the  existence  of  nurseries  of  vice, 
consisting  of  drinking  saloons  in  our  midst.  These  are  the  sources  of  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases  brought  before  them.” 

The  Grand  Jury  for  the  August  term  make  the  following  statement  to  the  Court. 
“In  our  action  upon  the  indictments  for  selling  liquor  on  Sunday  we  have  been 
guided  solely  by  the  testimony  and  the  instructions  of  the  Court,  irrespective  of  any 
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private  conviction  as  to  the  policy  of  the  law,  but  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  evidence  before  us  was  given  by  citizens  or 
members  of  families  who  had  suffered  from  the  persistent  violation  of  this  law, 
instead  of  being  furnished  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  on  whom  properly  devolves 
the  responsibility  of  its  enforcement,  and  whose  opportunities  of  observing  its 
infraction  are  necessarily  superior  to  those  of  private  individuals,  who  should  not 
be  left  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  prosecution  of  offenders.  Facts  which  have 
come  to  our  knowledge  render  it  necessary  for  us  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
proper  authorities  to  the  urgent  necessity  which  exists  for  a  House  of  Correction. 
This  is  a  matter  which  has  been  very  long  before  the  public,  and  we  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  a  disgrace  to  a  city  of  the  size  and  wealth  of  Philadelphia,  that  it 
should  still  be  in  want  of  an  institution  so  indispensable  for  the  proper  disposition 
of  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases.” 

In  the  presentment  for  September  the  Grand  Jury  say,  “  They  had  visited  the 
County  Prison  and  find  that  the  building  in  which  are  detained  all  the  male  prisoners, 
from  the  vagrant  to  the  murderer,  is  in  a  very  crowded  state.  In  many  of  the 
cells  of  the  convict  department,  three  prisoners  are  necessarily  placed  in  a  space 
intended  for  one.  In  the  block,  appropriated  to  the  untried,  the  drunkards  and 
vagrants,  the  number  of  prisoners  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  cells.  The  law 
requires  that  all  convicts  shall  be  separately  confined,  and  justice  and  humanity 
demand  that  the  untried  prisoners,  who,  until  proved  guilty,  must  be  regarded  as 
innocent,  shall  not  be  placed  with  the  old  convicts.  The  erection  and  maintenance 
of  a  House  of  Correction,  so  much  needed  and  often  proposed,  and  which  is  by  us 
earnestly  recommended,  would  not  lessen  the  necessity  foF  more  prison  room,  as 
after  all  that  would  be  released  to  enter  the  House  of  Correction,  there  would  still 
be  separate  cells  only  for  one  half  left.  The  Prison  Agent,  William  J.  Mullen,  is 
indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties,  releasing  a  large  number  of 
innocent  persons  sent  to  prison  through  improper  motives.  The  Grand  Jury  are  of 
opinion  that  many  trifling  cases  brought  before  them  might  have  been  settled 
before  the  magistrates,  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  misdemeanors  are  chargable 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  under  the  present  license 
law  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  While  Divine  and  human  laws  have  indicated  the 
importance  of  a  day  of  rest  from  labor  and  cessation  from  business,  at  least  once  a 
week,  it  has  been  a  marvel  to  us  why  the  most  objectionable  commerce  should  be 
allowed  and  that  too  in  violation  of  positive  statutes.” 

Governor  Geary,  like  all  previous  governors,  for  the  last  fourteen  years, 
has  given  the  following  commission  to  your  Agent  to  visit  the  prisons  ot 
the  Commonwealth. 

COMMISSION. 

In  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  John  W.  Geary,  Governor  of  the  said  commonwealth. 

To  the  Agents  of  the  prisons,  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  and  to  the 
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keepers  of  penitentiaries,  in  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
hearer,  William  J.  Mullen,  Esq.,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  is  the 
appointed  Agent  of  the  Public  Board  of  Inspection  of  the  Philadelphia 
County  Prison,  and  of  the  well  known  benevolent  society  for  the  Ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania. 

You  are  requested  to  give  him  access  to  all  prisoners  under  your  charge, 
and  to  afford  him  all  proper  facilities  in  obtaining  such  information  as  will 
be  useful  in  the  prosecution  of  his  benevolent  purposes. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  State  at  Harrisburg, 
this  thirteenth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  of  the  commonwealth  the  ninety-first. 

By  the  Governor. 


F.  Jordan, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Mahlon  H.  Dickinson  has  also  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  an  Inspec¬ 
tor,  with  authority  to  visit,  examine,  and  inquire  into  the  condition  of  all  the 
prisons  and  almshouses  throughout  the  State.  This  appointment  was  made 
in  accordance  with  the  new  law  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  A  better  appointment  than  Mr.  Dickinson  could  not  well  have  been 
made.  He  has  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  him  in  a  way  that  speaks 
well  for  his  intelligence,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  him  as  a  man. 
His  inspection  of  the  prisons  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been  thorough 
and  fearless;  he  has  spoken  out,  in  reference  to  the  mismanagement  and 
abuses  of  the  prisons  which  he  has  visited,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis¬ 
understood,  and  that  will  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  good.  We  hope  that 
he  will  continue  in  his  praiseworthy  work,  until  every  prison  in  the  State 
shall  be  established  upon  the  separate  system  and  managed  in  a  proper 
manner.  What  he  has  already  done  shows  the  great  necessity  for  his  con¬ 
tinuing  in  well  doing,  and  he  has  my  best  wishes  for  his  success. 

The  Agent  has  given  attention  to  discharged  convicts,  whom  he  receives 
upon  their  leaving  the  prison  ;  furnishes  them  with  needful  clothing  j  pro¬ 
cures  a  temporary  home  for  them  when  necessary,  obtains  employment  for 
them  when  practicable,  purchases  tickets,  or  gets  free  passes  for  those  that 
desire  to  go  to  their  friends,  or  where  they  can  get  employment,  and  per¬ 
forms  such  other  offices  as  may  tend  to  benefit  the  prisoner,  and  by  so  doing 
assist  him  to  help  himself  instead  of  leaving  him  to  go  back  to  his  old 
associates,  who  would  be  likely  again  to  lead  him  into  crime. 
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HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 

It  would  appear  that  we  are  now  likely  to  have  the  long  talked  of  House 
of  Correction,  as  our  City  Councils  have  recently  appropriated  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ($100,000)  for  that  object.  The  site  they  have  selected 
for  it  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  County  Prison,  taking  in  a  portion 
of  the  parade  ground.  They  propose  to  commence  the  work  after  some 
additional  legislation  upon  the  subject.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  the  erection  and  establishment  of  this  institution, 
which  is  so  much  required  to  relieve  the  over-crowded  state  of  our  prison, 
of  vagrants  and  drunkards,  who  now  unnecessarily  occupy  so  many  of  our 
prison  cells. 

DEBTORS’  PRISON  AND  THE  FEMALE  DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  past  year  the  Councils  have  appropriated  twenty  thousand 
dollars  ($20,000)  for  the  extension  and  enlargement  of  our  female  prison. 
The  work  has  rapidly  progressed  and  is  near  its  completion.  It  is  carried 
on  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Inspector  Chandler,  who  is  daily  in 
attendance,  and  who  has  given  special  attention  to  the  ventilation,  sewerage, 
and  construction  of  the  cells.  He  seems  to  have  left  nothing  unthought  of 
that  is  calculated  to  secure  the  health  and  comfort  of  this  class  of  prisoners, 
so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  law.  The  Committee  of  Inspectors  as  well 
as  the  Committee  of  Councils,  who  have  co  operated  with  Mr  Chandler, 
are  well  pleased  with  the  faithfulness  and  dispatch  with  which  the  contract 
has  been  carried  out  thus  far,  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Ash.  When 
finished  it  will  give  forty  additional  cells.  This  will  not  only  supply  ample  ac¬ 
commodation  to  the  female  prisoners,  but  will  also  afford  a  suitable  residence 
for  Mr.  Augustus  Sargent,  the  keeper  of  the  female  department,  who  will  oc- 
occupy  a  portion  of  the  building  that  was  formerlyuse  d  as  the  debtors’  prison. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  as  it  will  give  him  greater  faclities  in  his  management 
of  this  department  of  the  prison.  This  prison  is  not,  hereafter  to  be  used 
for  debtors,  as  by  an  Act  of  the  last  Legislature  it  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  inspectors,  to  be 
used  as  they  may  think  best  for  general  prison  purposes. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  PRISON. 

The  economy  and  good  management  of  the  prison  by  the  Inspectors  has 
been  such  as  to  command  universal  approval.  There  have  been  some 
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changes  in  the  Board  of  Inspectors  within  the  past  year,  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  Herman  Cope,  and  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  our  much 
beloved  and  highly  esteemed  friend  Dr.  William  B  Shippen,  whose  efficiency 
and  usefulness  in  the  management  of  the  prison  will  not  be  soon  forgotten. 
Pie  has  been  faithful  as  an  Inspector,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  he  has 
done  well,  not  only  in  the  instruction  and  advice  given  to  prisoners,  but  he 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  judicious  management  of  the  prison.  He 
has  passed  away  to  receive  the  reward  of  a  well-spent  life.  His  name  will 
be  remembered  by  all  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  associated  with  him  in 
the  work  of  benevolence.  He  had  served  the  Prison  Society  as  its  Vice 
President  and  otherwise  for  a  period  of  over  twenty  years.  He  was  the 
one  who  first  went  through  the  prison  with  your  Agent,  and  initiated  and 
instructed  him  as  to  his  duties,  fifteen  years  ago,  and  from  that  time  until 
his  death  the  Agent  found  in  him  a  good  counsellor  and  a  true  friend,  whose 
intelligence  and  good  sense  enabled  him  to  give  such  advice  from  time  to 
time,  as  materially  to  assist  your  Agent  in  the  prosecution  of  his  arduous 
labors.  No  one  can  more  deeply  deplore  the  loss  of  this  good  man  than  the 
Agent,  who  has  been  so  much  benefitted  by  his  counsel.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  truly  said  of  him, 


“Servant  of  God,  well  done  ” 

The  efficient  services  of  Mr.  William  B.  Perkins,  as  the  Superintendent 
of  the  prison,  are  such  as  to  command  the  highest  praise,  for  his  good 
management  in  preserving  order  and  cleanliness.  This,  together  with  the 
vigilance  of  the  Inspectors,  and  the  timely  adoption  of  sanitary  measures, 
has  prevented  the  spread  of  the  jail  fever,  which,  at  one  time,  presented 
such  a  threatening  aspect  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  Inspectors  to 
release  a  large  number  of  prisoners  at  one  time.  These  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  vagrants,  drunkards  and  paupers,  who  had  to  be  discharged  in 
order  that  the  prison  might  be  ventilated  and  purified.  By  this  prompt 
management  of  Inspector  Chandler  and  others,  the  disease  was  checked 
and  confined  to  about  eighteen  cases.  This  fever  was  mainly  prevalent  in 
the  women’s  department  which  is  now  being  enlarged,  and  this  doubtless 
will  prevent  occurrences  of  the  kind  in  the  future.  The  health  of  the 
prisoners  is  good  at  present,  notwithstanding  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
prison.  Dr.  Henry  Y.  Smith,  the  Prison  Physician,  and  his  attentive  and 
active  assistant,  Dr.  Butcher,  continue  to  render  their  valuable  services  to 
all  who  need  them. 
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MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  moral  instruction  on  the  Sabbath  day,  under  the  direction  of  your 
Agent,  continues  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  prisoners.  Its  duties  are  attended 
to  by  the  Association  of  Methodist  Ministers,  and  occasionally  by  Ministers 
of  other  denominations  who  are  attentive  and  render  efficient  services. 

The  large  number  of  insane  persons  who  have  been  committed  to  prison 
within  the  year,  have  been  promptly  attended  to  by  your  Agent,  who  had 
their  cases  settled.  The  necessary  certificates,  certifying  to  their  insanity, 
have  been  obtained  from  the  Prison  Physician,  and  orders  procured  from 
the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  to  admit  them  into  the  Insane  department  of 
their  Institution. 

It  is  gratifying  to  your  Agent  to  know  that  he  continues  to  have  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Court,  and  he  is  grateful  for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  that 
have  been  shown  him  by  the  Judges,  the  press  and  Inspectors. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  in  their  last  annual  Report,  referring  to  the 
Agent,  say : 

“  The  services  of  the  Agent,  Mr,  W.  J.  Mullen,  have  accomplished  a  great  amount 
of  good.  He  is  a  faithful  and  efficient  officer,  and  discharges  the  peculiar  duties 
imposed  upon  him  with  delicacy,  tact,  and  zeal.  Mr.  Mullen’s  reports  will  be  found 
highly  interesting.” 

In  conclusion,  the  Agent  desires  to  say,  while  acknowledging  the  many 
mercies  and  blessings  daily  received  from  the  Source  of  all  good,  that 
he  is  especially  thankful,  not  only  that  his  life  and  health  have  been  pre¬ 
served  to  him  while  many  of  his  good  friends  and  co-laborers  have  been 
taken  away,  but  that  he  is  still  permited  to  exist  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  and  to  go  forward,  doing  whatever  may  be  in  his  power  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  suffering  humanity;  and  among  the  blessings  not  the  least 
is  the  restoration  of  his  sight  which  he,  at  one  time,  feared  would  be  lost 
to  him,  but  by  proper  surgical  aid  it  has  been  sufficiently  restored  to  enable 
him  to  continue  in  the  important  work  assigned  him. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  J.  MULLEN, 
Prison  Agent. 
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SCHEDULE 

Showing  the  Number  of  Cases  Discharged  from  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison ,  from  January  1,  1867, 
to  January  1,  1868,  through  the  influence  of  W.  J.  Mullen,  Prison  Agent ,  their  further  detention  not 
being  deemed  necessary,  as  it  did  not  appear ,  upon  investigation ,  that  they  were  guilty ,  or  if  so,  as  was 
the  case  in  some  instances ,  the  punishment  they  had  already  received  being  regarded  as  sufficient. 

These  were  all  Court  Cases.  8 


OFFENCES. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

a 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September 

October. 

November 

December. 

Totals. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

9 

Assault  and  battery . 

5 

9 

26 

18 

32 

17 

21 

27 

34 

32 

18 

18 

257 

9 

1 

9 

5 

4 

17 

5 

2 

5 

2 

59 

7 

14 

5 

5 

5 

2 

9 

4 

9 

3 

1 

64 

3 

3 

2 

3 

6 

3 

10 

2 

4 

2 

38 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

9 

1 

2 

2-1 

o 

1 

1 

5 

11 

1 

4 

2 

5 

1 

13 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Disorderly  house .  . 

1 

2 

2 

o 

2 

4 

6 

4 

23 

1 

1 

6 

3 

1 

1 

3 

16 

5 

1 

o 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

17 

9 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Larceny . * . 

4 

29 

11 

7 

5 

u 

8 

6 

16 

13 

15 

8 

132 

Malicious  mischief . 

4 

3 

4 

i 

5 

6 

2 

5 

4 

2 

1 

7 

44 

Misdemeanor . 

8 

35 

35 

22 

22 

26 

28 

53 

71 

45 

37 

39 

430 

4 

2 

2 

9 

9 

1 

13 

3 

3 

3 

4 

25 

13 

58 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

13 

Threats . 

5 

2 

6 

u 

6 

7 

13 

12 

7 

7 

76 

Totals . 

44 

102 

103 

71 

104 

113 

88 

166 

182 

146 

104 

94 

1327 

TABLE. 

Shoiving  the  Number  of  Persons  Released  annually ,  through  the  efforts  of  W.  J.  Mullen,  Prison  Agent , 
from  the  time  of  his  appointment,  and  the  amount  saved  annually  during  the  same  period  of  time  in 
maintenance  and  costs. 


YEAR. 

Number 

Released. 

Amount  Saved 
in 

Maintenance. 

Amount  Saved 
in 

Costs. 

Total  Amount 
Saved. 

1854 . 

1006 

$3,423.75 

$7,258.50 

$10,682.25 

1855 . ■.... 

1244 

4,254.48 

8,981.68 

13,236.16 

1856 . 

1301 

4,897.38 

9.377.00 

14,274.38 

1857 . 

1249 

4,238.00* 

4,608.00 

8,846.00 

1S58 . 

1270 

4,473.00 

4,848.00 

93,321.05 

1859 . 

1159 

4,912.60 

4,126.80 

9,039.40 

1860 . 

1305 

5,279.44 

6,069.58 

11,349.02 

1861 . 

1182 

3,610.16 

6,235.05 

9,845.21 

1862 . 

1223 

3,51S.77 

7,093.40 

10,612.17 

1863 . 

1491 

5,164.69 

8,759,59 

13.924.28 

1864 . 

1490 

8,723.60 

8,415.80 

17,139.40 

1865 . 

1410 

8,966.70 

8,178.00 

17,144.70 

1866 . 

1480 

8,709.00 

8,584.00 

17.293.00 

1867 . 

1317 

6,648.70 

7,638.60 

14,287.30 

Totals . 

1 - 

18,127 

$76,820.27 

$100,174.00 

$176,994.27 

The  total  number  released  through  the  interference  of  the  Agent  was  20,189;  of  this  number  2062 
were  released  previous  to  the  publishing  of  above-named  Annual  Report. 
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THE  AGENT’S  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Prison  Society’s  Journal  for  1867. 
They  are  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  who  is  in  atten- 
dence  at  the  Prison  daily,  and  as  he  gives  his  whole  time  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  Prison  he  is  fully  competent  to  judge  as  to  the  duties  and  labors 
of  the  Agent : 

“The  Society  continues  its  labors  through  the  agency  of  William  J.  Mullen, 
and  has  reason  to  believe  that  great  good  has  been  done  by  the  timely  interference  in 
behalf  of  prisoners,  whose  friendless  condition  left  them  almost  hopeless  sufferers 
in  the  cells  of  the  Prison. 

“Mr.  Mullen  must,  in  the  past  year,  have  procured  the  release  of  more  than  thirteen 
hundred  persons  committed  for  trial,  of  several  hundred  who  having  been  commit¬ 
ted  absolutely,  were  discharged  by  the  magistrate  through  Mr.  M.’s  interference. 

“It  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  misery  endured  by 
the  head  of  a  family  in  prison,  and  the  family  itself  at  home  with  the  father  or 
mother  in  that  condition.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  shame,  the  wounded  family  pride 
caused  by  this  incarceration,  but  we  refer  to  the  absolute  physical  suffering  result¬ 
ing  from  the  loss  of  the  day  by  day  income  for  the  parent’s  labor.  This  of  course 
leads  to  moral  social  evils,  as  the  want  of  parental  provision  and  discipline  at  home 
often  sends  the  children  abroad  to  obtain  what  they  require  without  much  discrimi¬ 
nation  as  to  the  means  employed  for  that  desirable  end. 

“  But  the  imprisonment  of  the  father  or  mother  often  leads  to  a  mental  suffering 
that  would  create  sympathy  in  every  well  regulated  mind. 

“  ‘But,’  it  is  asked,  ‘are  all  those  whose  releases  are  procured  by  the  agent,  inno¬ 
cent  of  the  crime  charged  upon  them.’ 

“The  answer  is  explicit,  ‘No.’ 

“  Is  it  then  laudable  to  save  from  punishment  persons  who  have  been  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  State  ? 

“We  answer,  that  when  the  end  proposed  by  the  infliction  of  punishment  has 
been  attained,  all  infliction  beyond,  is,  at  least  useless,  if  not  unjust 

“  Crimes  must  be  punished,  so  that  it  may  be  evident  that  the  laws  of  society  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  so  that  the  offender  may  know  that  he  can¬ 
not  with  impunity  violate  the  rights  of  others,  so  that  seeing  this,  he  may  not  be 
tempted  again  to  expose  himself  to  the  penalties  of  the  violated  statute,  so  that  the 
offender  may  be  mended  as  well  as  punished,  and  by  all  these,  so  that  society  may 
be  guaranteed  against  the  misdoings  of  the  offenders. 

“Often,  very  often  has  the  Agent  been  called  to  examine  a  case  of  a  prisoner  in 
which  it  was  found  that  the  act  charged  had  really  been  committed — perhaps  some 
petty  pilfering  for  the  first  time.  One  night  spent  in  the  station  house  that  the  al¬ 
derman  may  hear  the  testimony  against  the  accused,  in  order  to  commit  him  to  prison 
for  trial,  is  something  from  which  a  sensitive  mind  must  revolt.  A  residenee  in  the 
untried  apartment  of  the  County  Prison,  in  companionship  with  filthy  and  hardened 
offenders  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  may  be  regarded  as  something 
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in  the  way  of  penance.  Enough  at  least  to  show  that  the  law  and  its  ministers  have 
no  idea  of  allowing  crime  to  go  unnoticed — undistinguished  from  virtue.  Enough 
to  satisfy  the  accused  that  he  is  not  master  of  the  situation  which  he  has  assumed- 
Enough  to  make  him  say  to  his  visiting  friends,  ‘I  have  felt  enough  to  satisfy  me 
that  not  only  must  I  make  restitution  in  some  form  to  men  and  society  whom  I 
have  injured,  hut  I  must  give  security  that  I  will  not  repeat  the  wrongs  I  have  com¬ 
mitted.’  It  is  due  to  those  with  whom  Mr.  Mullen  deals  to  say,  that  many  seem  to 
find  enough,  full  enough  in  these  preliminary  punishments  to  lead  them  to  repent¬ 
ance,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  had  the  punishment  proceeded  to  the 
trial,  conviction  and  imprisonment  of  the  offender,  his  course  of  life  would  have 
been  fixed  in  the  pathway  of  crime.  None  can  judge  of  this  like  one  who  has  been 
for  seven  years  watching,  at  the  cell  door,  the  movements,  and  listening  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  young  prisoners.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  pretty  well  the  amount  of 
sincerity  in  the  language  of  regret  used  by  those  newly  accused  ;  to  one  accustomed 
to  the  scene  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  remorse  for  the  crime  and  regret  for  the 
consequences,  between  mortification  at  the  loss  of  position  and  regret  for  the  dis¬ 
grace  brought  upon  others.  A  friend  at  the  door  hears  and  understands  all  this, 
and  satisfied  that  the  moment  is  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  the  young  man,  the  agent 
proceeds  to  procure  a  settlement  of  the  case,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  the  in¬ 
stances  of  his  interference  the  results  have  been  the  restoration  of  the  offender  to 
society,  and  his  entire  separation  from  the  class  of  persons  with  whom  he  has  been 
unprofitably  associated.” 

This  abatement  of  a  vast  amount  of  evil  we  cannot  doubt  operates  beyond  indi¬ 
vidual  comforts  into  public  proprieties,  and  many  who  have  indulged  in  bad  habits 
of  rushing  to  an  alderman  upon  every  occasion  of  offence  received,  that  they  may 
punish  an  offence  given,  that  they  may  avoid  punishment,  have  learned  a  whole¬ 
some  lesson  to  bear  and  forbear,  to  give  and  to  forgive. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  large  number  of  the  cases  of  which  the  Agent  pro¬ 
cures  the  settlement  before,  or  in  Court,  the  prosecutor  himself  pays  the  cost,  and 
contributes  something  towards  placing  tho  accused  beyond  the  reach  of  temptation, 
or  at  least  where  employment  may  be  secured.  It  is  wonderful  how  placable  are 
many  people  who  seem  to  be  irrascible  and  bitter ;  it  needs  in  most  cases  only  the 
persevering  mediation  of  some  kind  hearted  person  whose  common  sense  and  dis¬ 
interestedness  are  as  apparent  as  are  his  desires  to  reconcile. 

In  this  great  work,  the  Society  by  its  Agent  believes  that  it  stands  prominent 
among  all  associations  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  public  prisons. 

We  should,  if  we  had  space,  give  some  extracts  from  the  interesting  monthly 
reports  of  Mr.  Mullen,  as  to  his  success  in  procuring  the  release  of  prisoners ;  but 
important  as  they  seem  and  abundant  as  they  are,  we  lose  a  portion  of  their  interest 
by  being  unable  to  follow  him  in  the  work  of  providing  for  the  discharged  prisoner; 
and  we  lose  much  more  in  the  fact  that  the  smaller  cases  that  are  less  difficult  and 
less  striking  have  no  report,  although  the  mere  sending  home  of  a  father  or  mother 
that  has  erred,  to  children  that  are  suffering  for  want  of  the  customary  earnings  or 
customary  care  may  often,  save  from  destruction,  certainly  from  suffering,  many 
whose  cases  are  as  important  to  themselves  as  are  those  of  people  that  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  by  great  deviations  from  propriety. 
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It  is  impossible  to  make  these  things  fully  understood  by  those  who  have  not 
seen  prisoners  in  their  cells,  inquired  into  their  condition,  and  ascertained  the 
amount  of  suffering  which  the  absence  from  their  family  produces,  and  how  little 
good  it  does,  and  how  little  evil  it  prevents  to  hold  them  thus  incarcerated.  We  do 
not  mean  that  vice  should  not  be  condemned  nor  the  vicious  punished,  but  we 
would  have  great  discrimination  in  all  commitments,  and  equal  care  in  all  dis¬ 
charges. 

Society  is  more  injured  by  the  confirmation  of  an  erring  one  in  guilt,  by  injudi¬ 
cious  imprisonment,  than  it  could  have  been  by  the  exercise  of  the  liberty  which 
penitence  had  asked  and  charity  granted.  The  prison  is  always  open  to  receive 
any  who  fail  of  redeeming  their  pledge,  to  avoid  vice  and  crime.  It  would  be  well 
if  society  were  as  open  to  receive  and  encourage  those  who  have  given  a  pledge  not 
to  return  to  crime  and  vice. 

The  law  has  a  name  for  the  crime  of  multiplying  suits  without  cause,  and  it  has 
a  punishment  for  those  who  are  proved  to  have  committed  that  crime.  It  would  be 
a  blessing  to  society  at  large  if  in  this  matter  the  laws  would  provide  a  preventive 
as  well  as  a  penalty.  Independent  magistrates,  we  mean  magistates  made  indepen¬ 
dent  of  fees,  by  a  fair,  competent  salary,  could  and  would  prevent  much  of  the 
vexatious  litigation  that  fills  the  prison-cells,  offends  the  Grand  Jury,  and  multiplies 
the  vexations  of  our  criminal  courts  and  the  expenses  of  the  county.  We  know  of 
no  other  preventive.  Mr.  Mullen  does  immense  good  by  saving  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hundred  people  a  year  from  trial,  that  would  probably  only  keep  them  for  a 
time  in  prison,  and  keep  up  the  taxes  of  the  city.  There  is  work  for  the  Agent, 
ample  work  to  occupy  all  his  time,  even  were  there  no  commitments  that  the  law 
will  not  sustain  and  the  Grand  Jury  will  not  condemn. 


Cases  Released  Through  the  interference  of  William  J.  Mullen, 

Prison  Agent. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  cases  illustrating  the  commitments  and 
their  character. 

The  first  four  cases  here  given  are  reconsideration  of  sentences  but  not 
of  recent  date.  They  are  from  the  proceedings  of  previous  years,  and 
have  been  alluded  to  in  other  reports.  As  they  are  out  of  print  and  as 
their  republication  has  been  asked  for  they  are  here  inserted.  The  other 
cases  are  of  1867. 

Number  1 — A  remarkable  case  of  the  conviction  and  reconsideration  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  an  innocent  man,  on  after  discovered  testimony,  procured  by  the  exertions 
of  the  Prison  Agent,  and  that  was  not  known  to  the  prisoner,  to  his  counsel,  nor 
the  Court,  at  the  time  of  the  trial.  Had  it  been  known  it  would  have  been  fatal  to 
the  case,  and  the  prisoner  could  not  have  been  convicted  under  the  circumstances. 
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One  of  these  circumstances  was,  that  the  prosecutor  was  an  impostor,  who 
prosecuted  under  a  fictitious  name  ;  this,  if  known  at  the  time,  would  hare  been 
fatal  to  the  conviction. 

Another  circumstance  was,  that  the  money  was  proved  to  belong  to  the  prisoner, 
and  was  in  his  possession  before  he  was  accused  of  stealing  it. 

This  was  the  case  of  a  man  charged  with  robbery,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  nine  months’  imprisonment  by  Judge  Oswald  Thompson,  August  24,  1855.  This 
sentence  was  reconsidered  at  the  Judge’s  residence,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  on 
the  17th  of  November,  in  the  same  year. 

This  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  Agent,  who  presented  to  the  Judge  eight 
affidavits  from  respectable  citizens,  who  testified  to  the  entire  innocence  of  the 
prisoner,  and  proved  that  his  prosecutor  was  an  impostor  and  a  swindler;  that  he 
prosecuted  the  case  under  a  false  name,  to  avoid  detection  in  this  great  fraud  to 
obtain  the  money ;  calling  himself  by  a  certain  name,  but  it  was  afterwards  proved 
satisfactorily  that  the  name  which  he  had  given  was  not  his  proper  name,  and  that 
he  was  known  by  another  name  in  Pottsville,  where  he  had  lived  and  transacted 
business.  It  was  also  shown,  and  he  himself  admitted,  that  he  had  slept  in  a 
police  station  house  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  on  the  night  previous  to  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  alleged  robbery.  His  reason  for  doing  this  was,  that  he  had  no  money. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact  was  known  in  our  city,  he  went  to  the  residence  of  the 
prisoner,  who  kept  a  hotel  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  and  emigrants  in 
Water  near  Walnut  street. 

After  drinking  pretty  freely  at  the  bar,  he  asked  permission  to  go  to  bed  and 
have  a  sleep,  as  he  said  he  had  been  travelling  all  night  and  was  fatigued  :  his 
request  was  complied  with.  After  he  had  been  in  bed  about  two  hours  he  came 
down  and  took  another  drink  at  the  bar.  He  then  said  that  the  prisoner  had  come 
up  stairs,  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  robbed  him  of  $170,  in  ten  dollar  gold 
pieces,  and  that  he  saw  the  prisoner  do  this.  After  stating  this,  he  went  to  a  police 
officer  and  informed  him  that  the  prisoner  had  robbed  him  of  $170  in  gold.  The 
prisoner  was  then  arrested,  taken  to  the  central  station  at  the  Mayor’s  office  and 
searched,  his  watch  taken  from  him,  and  $220  in  gold  was  found  upon  his  person. 
Of  this  money,  $170  was  in  ten  dollar  gold  pieces,  the  balance  was  in  gold  coin,  of 
a  smaller  denomination.  In  addition  to  this  there  were  some  bank  notes,  which 
made  the  whole  amount  $242.  All  of  this  money  was  in  a  bag  in  his  side  pocket. 

The  prisoner  got  into  the  difficulty  by  spreading  the  contents  of  this  bag  upon 
his  counter,  at  a  time  when  he  was  looking  for  some  small  change  to  give  to  his 
prosecutor,  who  had  been  drinking  at  the  fear. 

During  the  short  period  in  which  the  money  was  exposed  in  this  way,  the  prose¬ 
cutor  made  a  quick  count  of  the  ten  dollar  gold  pieces,  which  amounted  in  all  to 
$170,  while  the  whole  amount  in  gold  was  $220  The  prosecutor  was  in  a  destitute 
condition,  being  almost  penniless,  and  having  but  enough  to  pay  for  a  few  drinks, 
he  was  tempted  to  put  money  in  his  pocket  by  saying  the  prisoner  had  robbed  him 
of  $170  in  gold.  When  the  prisoner  was  searched,  the  fact  of  his  having  this 
amount  of  money  in  ten  dollar  gold  pieces  in  his  possession,  and  it  being  precisely 
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the  kind  which  the  prosecutor  said  he  had  lost,  the  presumption  was,  that  he  was 
guilty  of  stealing  it.  He  was  then  bound  over  to  await  his  trial.  In  the  mean 
time  he  employed  first  class  counsel,  Frederick  Carroll  Brewster,  Esq.,  the  present 
Judge  Brewster.  This  able  lawyer  thoroughly  prepared  himself  to  plead  the 
prisoner’s  cause,  and  in  a  trial  which  lasted  several  days,  did  most  ably  defend 
him ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  had  been  done  that  could  well  be  done 
at  the  time,  to  show  the  innocence  as  well  as  the  good  character  of  the  prisoner,  he 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  by  Judge  Thompson  to  nine  months  imprisonment. 
After  his  conviction,  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  made,  and  upon  the  argument  his 
counsel,  Mr.  Brewster,  produced  several  affidavits  One  as  to  the  prosecutor’s 
poverty,  and  another  as  to  the  possession  by  the  defendant,  of  gold  coins  before  the 
supposed  larceny.  His  counsel  relied  upon  these,  the  undoubted  good  character  of 
the  defendant,  and  the  improbability  of  the  accusation,  but  all  this  to  no  purpose  ; 
a  new  trial  was  refused.  After  this  had  happened,  the  Judge  instructed  the  Clerk 
of  the  Court  to  take  $170  in  gold  from  the  money  bag  of  the  prisoner,  and  hand  it 
to  the  prosecutor,  who  said  he  had  been  robbed  of  it.  The  balance  of  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-two  dollars  was  then  handed  to  the  prisoner,  and  he  was  taken  to 
jail  to  serve  out  his  sentence.  Before  he  was  locked  up  he  was  stript,  and  his 
body  thoroughly  examined,  and  all  marks  and  sears  found  upon  his  person  carefully 
noted  and  recorded,  with  a  full  description  of  his  height,  by  measurement,  together 
with  the  complexion  and  color  of  his  eyes,  his  age  and  birth-place  were  also 
recorded,  as  well  as  other  incidents  connected  with  the  case.  His  clothes  were 
then  taken  from  him  and  put  away  for  safe  keeping,  and  after  having  been  clothed 
with  prison  garments,  he  was  taken  to  a  cell,  where  he  remained  nearly  three  days 
without  eating  any  thing  of  any  account.  The  prison  fare  had  been  daily  offered 
to  him,  but  he  had  no  appetite  to  eat  and  he  could  not  sleep,  as  he  was  in  a  state  of 
high  nervous  excitement.  This  had  been  occasioned  by  his  unexpected  conviction, 
and  by  the  thoughts  of  his  being  taken  away  from  a  prosperous  business,  his  wife 
and  children,  and  from  his  peaceful  home,  together  with  the  loss  of  character  and 
the  impending  ruin  of  himself  and  his  family  that  was  in  prospect.  All  this  had 
caused  him  to  give  up  in  despair.  He  said  he  was  innocent  and  he  could  not 
understand  how  it  was  that  he  should  be  convicted,  and  that  his  money  should  be 
taken  from  him  and  be  handed  to  this  prosecutor  who  had  caused  his  ruin. 

It  was  in  this  condition  that  the  Agent  saw  him  for  the  first  time  and  pitied  him, 
and  begged  of  him  to  be  composed  and  to  partake  of  some  nourishment,  and  live  for 
the  sake  of  his  family.  If  he  would  only  do  this  the  Agent  promised  to  make  an 
extra  effort  to  prove  his  innocence  if  such  a  thing  could  be  done.  He  replied,  “that 
was  impossible,  all  that  mortal  man  could  do  had  already  been  done  by  his  counsel, 
that  he  knew  he  himself  should  not  live  long,  but,  in  his  last  dying  moments  he 
would  pray  for  Mr  Brewster,  who  had  so  nobly  and  so  eloquently  defended  him, 
and  if  he  (Mr.  Brewster)  could  not  show  his  innocence,  it  was  no  use  any  one  else 
trying.”  The  Agent  told  him  not  to  talk  that  way,  for  just  as  sure  as  he  was  a 
living  man,  if  he  was  innocent,  the  Agent  would  show  it,  and  have  him  released 
from  prison.  At  this  statement  the  prisoner  took  encouragement  and  partook  of 
some  nourishment. 
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Wliea  lie  had  somewhat  recovered,  the  Agent  questioned  him  as  to  the  history  of 
his  case,  and  asked  him  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  transacting  business, 
from  whom  he  purchased  supplies  for  his  hotel,  and  what  he  knew  of  his  prosecu¬ 
tor.  He  said,  “he  knew  nothing  of  him,  that  he  had  never  seen  him  nor  heard  of 
him  before  the  day  that  he  came  into  his  house  and  accused  him  of  robbing  him.” 
He  also  said  that  the  prosecutor  had  stated  that  he  came  from  Pottsville  the  night 
previous. 

Upon  this  information  the  Agent  went  to  work  and  inquired  at  Pottsville  as  to 
the  character  of  the  prosecutor,  when  it  was  shown  by  the  affidavit  of  a  resident  of 
that  place,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  Bar,  that  the  prosecutor  was  an  impostor, 
and  that  his  right  name  was  altogether  different  from  that  by  which  he  prosecuted 
the  prisoner.  It  was  also  shown  by  other  witnesses  at  Pottsville,  that  his  character 
was  bad;  that  he  was  in  a  penniless  condition,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  he 
left  Pottsville  and  came  down  upon  a  coal  train  to  Philadelphia,  and  then  went  to 
the  police  station  in  Port  Richmond,  where  he  represented  himself  as  poor  and 
friendless  and  without  money.  Upon  these  statements  he  was  received  into  the 
station  house  for  the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  he  was  turned 
out  with  other  paupers.  He  then  went  down  to  the  hotel  of  the  prisoner  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning  and  asked  for  something  to  drink,  and  stated  that  he  had  been 
travelling  all  night  and  wished  to  have  a  sleep.  When  the  Agent  had  discovered 
this  much  in  reference  to  this  bad  man,  he  then  looked  into  the  character  of  the 
prisoner.  All  who  knew  him  spoke  well  of  him,  and  said  he  was  a  remarkably 
honest  man,  that  he  always  carried  a  bag  of  gold  with  him,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
displaying  it  on  occasions  when  he  made  his  purchases,  and  that  he  paid  cash  for 
every  thing  he  bought. 

Two  women  testified  on  oath  to  seeing  the  prisoner  with  the  money  previous  to 
his  being  accused  of  stealing  it. 

The  Agent  saw  a  man,  a  grocer,  who  testified  on  oath  that,  “  he  knew  the  defen¬ 
dant  to  carry,  generally,  large  sums  of  money  about  his  person,  that  he  knows  the 
defendant  is  unacquainted  with  the  quality  of  bank  notes,  for  which  reason  he 
always  prefers  and  insists  upon  taking  gold  in  his  dealings.”  And  further  deponent 
saith,  “  that  on  one  occasion  defendant  having  made  a  purchase  at  his  store,  he  left 
on  deponent’s  counter  his  purse  or  a  bag  which,  on  examination,  deponent  found  to 
contain  a  large  sum  of  money  in  gold.” 

In  addition  to  this  the  grocer  also  said,  that  “  when  he  examined  the  contents  of 
this  bag  he  made  a  memorandum,  which  he  still  had  in  his  possession,  and  which 
showed  that  this  $170  in  ten  dollar  gold  pieces  was  in  the  bag  when  the  prisoner, 
by  accident,  had  left  it  upon  his  counter.  On  this  occasion  he  had  purchased  a  bill 
of  groceries,  among  which  were  some  lemons  and  loaf  sugar,  which  he  wanted  for 
immediate  use,  for  a  customer  who  was  then  waiting  in  his  bar  room.  After  he  had 
laid  his  bag  of  gold  down  on  the  counter,  he  took  up  his  lemons  and  loaf  sugar,  and 
left  in  haste  to  wait  upon  his  customer.  This  haste  was  the  cause  of  his  leaving 
the  money,  which  was  afterwards  seen,  examined,  and  returned  to  him  by  the 
grocer.  This  happened  just  previous  to  his  being  accused  of  stealing  the  money, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  prosecutor  had  not  yet  left  Pottsville. 
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The  above,  with  five  other  affidavits  had  been  procured,  all  of  which  tended  to 
show  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner.  The  Agent  being  fully  satisfied  as  to  his  good 
character  and  innocence,  immediately  went  to  the  residence  of  Judge  Thompson, 
accompanied  by  a  Prison  Inspector,  and  presenting  these  affidavits  to  the  Judge 
asked  him  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  sentence,  telling  him  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  believed  the  prisoner  was  innocent.  This  request  was  at  first  refused  by  the 
Judge,  as  he  said,  “  he  felt  fully  satisfied  of  the  prisoner’s  guilt,  that  the  trial  had 
been  a  protracted  one,  and  had  been  managed  with  great  care  and  skill  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Brewster,  the  prisoner’s  counsel,  who  had  shown  a  zeal  and  an  energy  in  the 
case  that  were  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  as  the  ring  of  Mr.  Brewster’s  elo¬ 
quence  was  not  yet  out  of  his  ears,  and  as  he  well  remembered  the  testimony,  and 
was  fully  satisfied  of  the  prisoner’s  guilt,  he  positively  refused  to  hear  anything 
further  in  the  case.” 

One  reason  why  he  said  this,  was,  because  it  was  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  he 
had  court  documents  before  him,  which  he  had  to  examine,  and  that  must  be 
attended  to. 

The  Agent  then  said  to  the  Judge,  in  a  firm,  respectful,  and  impressive  manner, 
“  that  he  could  not  leave  without  a  full  hearing  of  the  case,  but  would  prefer  remain¬ 
ing  where  he  then  was,  to  urge  the  case  until  he  should  fall  down  in  death.” 

This  wise  and  good  man’s  mind  was  such  as  to  enable  him  to,  at  once  grasp  and 
appreciate  the  good  intentions  of  the  Agent  who  was  so  persistent  on  this  occasion 
in  urging  the  claims  of  the  prisoner.  The  Judge  being  astonished  at  this  extraordi* 
nary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Agent,  consented  to  set  aside  the  urgent  business 
before  him  and  fully  and  thoroughly  examine  the  Agent  and  hear  what  he  had  to 
say,  and  also  examine  the  affidavits  which  tended  to  prove  the  innocence  of  the 
prisoner.  This  done,  the  Judge  expressed  himself  to  be  fully  satisfied  of  the 
prisoner’s  innocence,  and  commended  the  Agent  for  his  perseverance.  The  Agent 
then  asked  him  if  he  would  reconsider  the  sentence  and  instruct  the  Clerk  of  the 
Court  the  next  day  to  give  a  discharge  for  the  prisoner.  He  said,  “  No, — I  will 
reconsider  it  at  once,  he  must  be  discharged  to-night,  midnight  as  it  is,  I  am  unwilling 
that  this  innocent  man  shall  remain  in  prison  one  moment  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  I  am  surprised  that  such  a  thing  should  have  happened  in  a  Court 
over  which  I  presided,  and  where  such  great  care  had  been  taken  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  case.”  He  immediately  wrote  out  the  reconsideration  of  the  sentence, 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  the  jailor,  that  asked  for  the  prisoner’s 
immediate  release  upon  his,  the  Judge’s,  responsibility.  He  also  promised  to 
instruct  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  on  the  next  day  to  send  down  a  regular  formal  dis¬ 
charge  containing  the  seal  of  the  Court.  This  promise  was  carried  out.  Having 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  jailor,  the  Agent  saw  that  the  prisoner  was  discharged 
about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  several  hours  previous  to  the  regular  discharge 
having  been  sent  down. 

The  prisoner  was  really  and  truly  thankful  to  the  Agent  for  the  searching  investi¬ 
gation  made  of  his  case,  which  had  redeemed  his  character  and  restored  him  to  his 
family,  and  to  society  as  an  honest  man. 

All  this  was  done  without  any  cost  whatever  to  the  prisoner  or  any  one  else. 
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After  the  above  case  had  been  written  out  for  publication,  it  was  sent 
to  Judge  Brewster  for  his  examination  and  approval.  The  following  reply 
has  been  received  by  the  Agent. 


Germantown,  Monday  Morning. 

WM.  J.  MULLEN,  ESQ.,  Prison  Agent. 

Dear  Sir,  : 

Your  statement  of  the  above  case  was  received  on  Saturday  P.  M.  I  have 
examined  it  with  some  care,  and  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  it  is  a  very  correct 
narrative  of  this  singular  case.  I,  of  course,  know  nothing  of  what  passed  at  the 
prison  or  the  Judge’s  house.  I  should  add  that  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  this 
oppressed  and  injured  man  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 

I  am  very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

E.  Carroll  Brewster.” 

Number  2— RECONSIDERATION  OF  SENTENCE  BY 
JUDGE  ALLISON, 

In  the  cases  of  nine  Germans  who  were  tried  and  convicted  upon  the 
charge  of  assault  and  battery,  and  sentenced  by  Judge  Allison,  July  15, 
1856,  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  cent,  to  pay  the  costs  of  prosecution,  and  to  un¬ 
dergo  an  imprisonment,  two  of  them  for  nine  months  each,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  seven  for  six  months  each. 

These  prisoners  were  accused  of  seriously  injuring  a  Jew  boy,  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  by  sticking  him  with  pins  the  whole  length  of  his 
spinal  column,  and  marking  him  in  a  similar  manner  across  the  shoulders, 
leaving  upon  his  back  a  complete  cross,  which  was  filled  up  with  India  ink, 
similar  to  the  manner  in  which  sailors  amuse  themselves  by  marking  differ¬ 
ent  portions  of  their  bodies. 

The  prosecutor  in  this  case,  the  father  of  the  boy,  was  an  old  Jew  and  a 
pauper.  Just  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  prosecution,  he  and 
his  son  had  been  inmates  of  the  Almshouse;  immediately  upon  leaving 
there,  they  went  to  a  German  boardiog-house  for  the  accommodation  of 
emigrants.  In  this  house  were  six  Germans  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Germany,  and  were  consequently  strangers  to  the  country,  and  could  not 
speak  English.  They  had  in  their  possession  considerable  money,  and  were 
on  their  way  to  the  West  to  purchase  land,  intending  to  settle  there.  During 
their  temporary  stay  at  this  German  boarding-house,  the  prosecutor,  the 
Jew  father,  conceived  the  idea  of  extorting  money  from  these  friendless 
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strangers,  by  accusing  them  of  assault  and  battery  on  bis  son,  seriously  in¬ 
juring  him  and  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  nervous  system,  by  injuries 
inflicted  on  his  spinal  column,  in  the  manner  above  described.  He  also  ac¬ 
cused  the  landlord  and  two  others  of  assisting  the  Germans  in  committing 
this  outrage  upon  his  son;  as  a  compensation  for  the  injuries  alleged  to  have 
been  inflicted  he  wanted  each  of  these  nine  men  to  pay  him  a  handsome 
sum  of  money,  threatening  them  that  if  they  did  not  pay  the  amount  de¬ 
manded,  he  would  prosecute  and  imprison  them.  As  the  accused  knew  them¬ 
selves  to  be  innocent,  never  in  any  way  or  manner  having  injured  the  boy, 
they  at  once  indignantly  denied  the  charge  and  peremptorily  refused  to  pay 
a  single  penny.  In  the  hope,  however,  of  frightening  them  and  compel¬ 
ling  them  to  comply  with  his  demand,  he  brought  suit  against  them,  which 
he  afterwards  prosecuted  to  a  conviction.  This  was  accomplished  by  carry¬ 
ing  the  boy  into  court  upon  his  back  and  setting  him  down  upon  a  table, 
as  if  the  injuries  were  of  such  a  serious  natui’e  as  totally  to  deprive  the  boy 
of  the  use  of  his  limbs.  The  boy  acted  his  part  so  naturally  and  so  well 
as  to  make  a  very  favorable  impression  upon  the  Court  and  Jury,  who  pitied 
him  in  his  apparently  paralyzed  condition ;  all  who  saw  him  believed  that 
he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  him 
into  court  to  enable  him  to  give  his  testimony  against  those  whom  his 
father  accused  of  placing  him  in  that  pitiable  condition.  The  prosecutor 
had  so  far  succeeded  in  working  upon  the  sympathy  of  a  German  benevo¬ 
lent  Society  as  to  lead  them  to  take  an  active  interest  in  his  case,  and  in¬ 
duced  them  to  procure  the  services  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  lawyers 
to  aid  the  District  Attorney  in  prosecuting  these  innocent  men ;  no  means 
were  left  untried  to  procure  their  conviction,  it  being  thought  at  the  time 
that  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  boy  were  of  so  serious  a  character  as  to 
justify  an  extra  effort  to  secure  the  conviction  of  the  defendants,  in  order 
to  deter  others  from  committing  such  a  gross  outrage  in  the  future.  Upon 
the  trial  the  father  and  son  both  testified  that  these  men  had  committed 
the  assault  and  battery  upon  the  boy  by  holding  him  down  and  sticking 
pins  into  him,  and  in  that  way  had  so  injured  him  as  to  deprive  him  of  the 
use  of  his  limbs ;  the  father  further  testified  that  the  prisoners  told  him, 
(the  prosecutor  was  a  Jew)  the  Jews  had  crucified  the  Saviour  and  put  Him 
to  death  upon  the  cross,  and  as  they  were  Christians  they  wished  to  retali¬ 
ate  by  crucifying  a  Jew,  and  they  at  once  commenced  their  work  of  torture 
by  making  the  cross  upon  his  son’s  back ;  all  this  was  afterwards  proved 
to  be  false ;  this  testimony,  however,  and  the  paralyzed  condition  of  the 
boy,  so  excited  the  sympathy  of  all  who  witnessed  it,  and  especially  that  of 
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the  Jury,  that  they  at  once  pronounced  the  prisoners  guilty,  without  leaving 
the  box.  As  the  defendants  were  strangers,  without  counsel  to  defend 
them,  and  as  they  did  not  understand  what  was  testified  against  them,  their 
case  was  soon  disposed  of  and  they  were  sentenced  as  above  stated.  After 
this  a  collection  was  taken  up  in  the  court  room  for  the  boy,  among  the 
members  of  the  bar  and  others  who  sympathized  with  him,  in  his  apparently 
helpless  condition. 

A  short  time  after  the  prisoners  had  been  sent  to  prison  to  serve  out  their 
sentence,  the  Agent  procured  an  interpreter,  and  made  himself  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  case  ;  he  became  very  much  interested  in  their  behalf, 
particularly  so,  as  the  majority  of  them  were  friendless  strangers,  who  had 
just  arrived  in  our  country.  With  these  impressions  he  lost  no  time  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  thorough  investigation  of  their  case  and  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  prosecutor ;  to  his  very  great  surprise  he  discovered  it 
was  bad,  that  he  was  a  pauper,  that  he  and  his  son  had  just  left  the  Alms¬ 
house,  and  that  he  (the  prosecutor)  had  since  been  arrested  in  one  of  the 
lowest  dens,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  where  he  was  engaged  in  making 
counterfeit  coin,  for  which  offense  he  was  then  in  prison.  Upon  further 
inquiry  a  companion  of  his  was  seen,  who  confessed  that  he  was  present 
and  witnessed  the  operation  of  sticking  pins  in  the  boy’s  back,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  done  by  the  father  of  the  boy,  himself,  and  with  the  boy’s 
consent,  with  the  hope  of  extorting  money  from  these  defendants,  and  that 
the  boy  was  not  injured ;  the  marks  made  with  the  pins  were  only  on  the 
surface  of  the  flesh,  and  that  his  nervous  system  was  not  affected  or  his 
health  injured  in  any  way.  This  man  also  stated  where  the  boy  could  be 
seen.  The  Agent  found  him  standing  in  a  certain  place  in  Chestnut  street, 
actively  engaged  in  selling  cheap  gloves  from  a  basket  that  he  had  with 
him  at  the  time;  after  conversing  with  him,  and  finding  that  he  was  in  ex¬ 
cellent  health,  and  in  no  way  injured,  the  Agent  went  to  Judge  Allison, 
and  informed  him  of  all  the  particulars  in  the  case,  and  asked  for  a  re¬ 
consideration  of  the  sentence  of  these  prisoners;  the  Judge  consented  to 
hear  the  evidence.  After  a  patient  hearing  and  careful  examination  of  the 
boy  and  other  witnesses,  the  sentences  of  these  prisoners  were  re-considered 
and  they  were  at  once  released  from  prison,  having  been  detained  but  for  a 
short  time  during  the  investigation.  Upon  their  release  they  immediately 
left  for  the  West,  in  possession  of  their  money.  They  expressed  their 
thanks  to  the  Agent  and  appeared  truly  grateful  to  him  for  his  efforts  in 
their  behalf,  which  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  their  innocence. 

All  of  these  prisoners  were  released  through  the  interference  of  the  Agent, 
without  any  expense  to  themselves  or  any  one  else. 
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A  highly  interesting  case — Reconsideration  of  sentence  on  Thanksgiving 
day;  application  having  been  made  to  Judge  Allison  while  in  church 

Number  3 — -The  case  of  an  intelligent  man  of  industrious  habits,  who  came  to  this 
country  and  established  himself  in  a  nice  little  business — a  China  store — in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  As  soon  as  he  had  accumulated  sufficient  money  to  pay  for 
the  passage  of  his  wife  and  six  children  from  England  to  this  country  he  sent  for 
them.  When  they  arrived  in  this  city,  the  husband  and  father  received  them  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner,  took  them  at  once  to  his  home  and  treated  them  very  kindly. 
They  assisted  him  in  his  business,  and  ail  went  on  well  with  him  and  his  family, 
until  some  evil-disposed  neighbors  put  mischief  into  his  wife’s  head.  They  told  her 
that  her  husband  had  been  frequently  seen  in  company  with  his  former  house¬ 
keeper  and  that  they  believed  an  improper  intimacy  existed  between  them;  that  she 
ought  to  prosecute  them  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  their  interviews,  Acting  upon 
the  advice  of  her  neighbors,  at  a  time  when  she  was  in  the  highest  state  of  excite¬ 
ment  from  jealousy,  she  sued  and  prosecuted  them  to  a  conviction.  They  were 
tried  upon  the  charge  of  adultery,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  six 
months  each.  This  sentence  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  wife  who  said  she  did 
not  understand  the  case;  that  her  only  object  was  to  convict  the  woman,  and  put 
her  alone  in  prison,  but  not  the  husband,  as  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have 
his  liberty  in  order  to  support  her  and  her  children.  She  then  came  to  your  Agent 
and  stated  her  distressed  condition,  asking  his  interference  to  have  her  husband 
released.  She  said  that  he  had  always  been  very  kind  to  her  and  treated  his  family 
well;  that  she  was  very  sorry  for  having  prosecuted  him,  and  she  feared  in  her  great 
excitement  she  had  misstated  his  case  to  the  Court,  and  that  she  could  not  rest  in 
peace  until  he  was  liberated.  The  Agent  accompanied  her  to  the  Judge  who  sen¬ 
tenced  him,  stated  her  case  and  asked  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  sentence  under 
the  circumstances.  The  Judge  peremptorily  refused  to  release  him,  but  had  pre¬ 
viously,  at  the  request  of  the  Agent,  consented  to  release  the  woman,  as  she  was  a 
soldier’s  widow,  had  a  child  depending  on  her  for  support  and  was  of  industrious 
habits.  When  the  wife  learned  that  the  woman  had  been  released  and  her  husband 
still  in  prison,  she  became  perfectly  frantic  and  insisted  upon  his  immediate  release. 
The  Judge  having  refused  she  persisted,  in  constantly  presenting  to  the  Agent  the 
condition  of  herself  and  children,  and  would  every  few  days  bring  them  to  his  house 
or  to  the  prison,  and  beg  for  the  release  of  her  husband,  saying  that  she  had 
wronged  him  and  could  not  rest  until  he  was  liberated.  She  also  stated  that  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  had  refused  to  do  anything  for  their  support,  as  they  pre¬ 
sented  such  a  genteel  appearance.  The  Agent,  pitying  the  woman  and  her  children 
in  their  helpless  condition — strangers  in  this  country — told  her  to  come  with  all  her 
family  into  Court  at  a  certain  hour  on  the  following  Saturday,  when  he  would  again 
present  her  case  to  the  Judge,  and,  with  the  aid  of  counsel,  have  it  fully  explained, 
and  do  everything  in  his  power  to  induce  the  Judge  to  reconsider  his  sentence  and 
thus  save  her  family  from  separation  and  ruin.  Before  the  appointed  time  arrived 
Thanksgiving  day  intervened,  when  the  Agent  saw  the  Judge  in  church  After  an 
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affecting  sermon  by  the  Kev.  Albert  Barnes,  a  discourse  well  calculated  to  soften 
the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  it,  the  Agent  accompanied  the  Judge  to  the  vestibule, 
saying  :  “  Judge,  this  is  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  a  time  when  our  hearts  should  be 
filled  with  thankfulness  and  a  disposition  to  show  mercy  to  the  oppressed ;  you  are 
a  Judge  and  have  it  in  your  power  to  release  a  prisoner,  whose  liberation  would  not 
only  gladden  his  heart,  but  that  of  a  wife  and  six  children,  and  if  you  consent  to 
his  immediate  release,  I  will  see  that  he  is  discharged  in  time  to  join  his  family  at 
a  thanksgiving  dinner,  if  they  have  any  to  give  thanks  for.”  It  so  happened  that 
the  Agent  had  a  transcript  of  the  case  with  him  at  the  time,  which  he  presented  to 
Judge  Allison,  who  stepped  into  a  neighboring  drug  store  and  wrote  upon  it, 
“  Sentence  reconsidered,  discharge  the  prisoner.”  This  was  cheerfully  done,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  many  persons  who  witnessed  this  truly  noble  act  of  the 
Judge,  who  virtually  said  to  the  poor  man  :  Go,  and  sin  no  more  !  In  less  than  half 
an  hour  after  he  was  released,  some  money  given  him  by  the  Agent  and  he  was  taken 
to  the  cars  that  carried  him  to  his  home.  To  him  it  was  indeed  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
to  his  Heavenly  Father  Who  permitted  him  to  be  liberated  and  once  more  to  return 
to  his  family.  He  said  that  he  willingly  forgave  his  wife  for  the  great  wrong  she  had 
done  him  in  causing  him  to  be  imprisoned,  an  occurrence  which  nearly  brought 
about  their  ruin,  and  which  she  heartily  repented  of,  as  her  subsequent  conduct 
showed.  He  expressed  his  gratitude,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  for  the  Agent’s  friendly 
interference,  and  solemnly  declared  that  he  was  not  guility,  although  he  admitted 
that  he  had  several  times  met  the  woman  in  a  friendly  way,  but  with  no  improper 
intentions  whatever. 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  CASE  OF  THE  IMPRISONMENT 
OF  AN  INNOCENT  MAN. 

Number  4 — The  case  is  not  of  recent  date.  This  man  had  been  commit¬ 
ted  by  the  Mayor,  upon  the  charge  of  burglary.  When  the  prisoner  was 
first  arrested  and  brought  before  the  Mayor  for  a  hearing,  the  Agent,  aided 
by  eminent  counsel,  in  the  person  of  a  young  man  who  had  just  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Bar,  appeared  in  the  prisoner’s  behalf. 

The  prosecutor  of  the  accused  testified,  on  oath,  that  the  prisoner  came 
to  his  house  on  a  certain  Sabbath  evening  and  asked  for  something  to  eat, 
when  he  was  kindly  treated,  invited  in  and  a  comfortable  supper  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  him,  of  which  he  partook.  While  the  prisoner  was  there  the 
prosecutor  said  he  conversed  with  him  freely,  and  learned  from  him  that  he 
was  a  chemist  by  profession  and  a  friendless  stranger  in  our  city.  While 
thus  in  conversation  the  prosecutor  had  a  full  opportunity  of  observing  the 
stranger’s  countenance.  He  then  testified  that  a  few  days  after  this  occur¬ 
rence  his  house  had  been  entered  at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night  by  burglars 
who  had  succeeded  in  getting  into  his  house  by  sawing  a  round  hole  in  the 
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back  kitchen  door,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  a  man’s  arm  and  enable 
bim  to  push  back  the  two  bolts  by  which  the  kitchen  door  was  secured,  and 
in  this  way  an  entrance  into  the  kitchen  had  been  effected.  He  stated  that 
the  burglar  had  then  proceeded  and  sawed  a  similar  hole  in  the  partition 
which  separated  the  kitchen  from  the  dining  room.  This  hole  was  but  a 
few  inches  from  the  floor  and  on  a  line  with  and  within  an  arm’s  length  of 
the  lower  bolt  by  which  the  dining  room  door  was  fastened ;  but  this  hole, 
like  the  one  in  the  outside  kitchen  door,  was  at  least  twice  the  length  of  a 
man’s  arm  from  the  other  bolt  on  the  , same  door,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  burglar  to  have  reached  the  other  bolts,  in  both  cases,  which  were 
bolted.  There  was  but  one  hole  cut,  in  each  case,  and  that  was  cut  at  the 
extreme  end  from  the  other  bolt;  each  door  had  two  bolts  and  these  bolts 
were  four  and  a  half  feet  apart. 

The  gentleman  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  house  and  who  was  the 
prosecutor  in  this  case,  swore  positively  before  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  that  this  man  who  partook  of  his  hospitality  on  the  previous 
Sabbath  night,  together  with  other  burglars,  had  entered  into  his  house  in 
the  manner  above  described  and  committed  a  burglary  by  robbing  him  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  That  he  saw  him — fought  with  him — fired  at 
him  several  times — and  beat  him  over  the  head  with  a  pistol.  In  proof  of  this 
the  prosecutor  presented  a  hat  with  clots  of  blood  and  hair  adhering  to  it, 
and  intermingled  with  cuts  and  slits  in  the  hat.  The  prosecutor  declared  that 
this  condition  of  the  hat  was  caused  by  his  striking  the  prisoner  upon  the 
head  with  the  end  of  his  pistol  while  engaged  in  his  terrible  conflict  with 
these  burglars.  This  hat,  upon  examination,  indicated  that  it  had  been 
laid  upon  a  flat  surface  and  that  the  cuts  and  marks  had  been  made  with  a 
knife,  and  that  the  pistol  had  been  held  in  a  perpendicular  position  while 
striking  the  hat,  leaving  the  impression  of  the  ends  of  the  five  barrels  of 
the  revolver  upon  it  in  several  places.  This  could  not  possibly  have  been 
done  while  the  man  had  the  hat  on  his  head,  as  was  stated  by  the  prose¬ 
cutor. 

This  hat  and  an  old  pair  of  boots  were  said  to  have  been  left  upon  the 
premises  by  the  burglars  at  the  time  when  they  were  shot  at  and  fled  from 
the  premises  in  haste.  The  prosecutor  swore  positively  that  this  was  the 
same  hat  which  the  prisoner  wore  when  he  took  supper  at  his  house  on  the 
Sabbath  evening.  Upon  this  positive  testimony  of  a  respectable,  wealthy 
citizen,  the  prisoner  was  finally  committed,  by  the  Mayor,  to  await  his  trial 
for  the  burglary.  This  examination  had  been  conducted  by  the  District 
Attorney,  in  person. 


The  Agent  and  his  counsel  did  what  they  could  at  the  time,  to  show  the 
prisoner’s  innocence,  hut  with  little  success.  The  examination  occupied  a 
period  of  five  hours. 

The  sympathy  for  the  prosecutor,  at  the  time,  was  so  great  as  to  cause 
hundreds  of  people  to  rush  to  the  hearing  of  the  case  at  the  Mayor’s  office, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a  sight  of  this,  alleged,  desperate  burglar.  This 
sympathy  was  increased  from  the  fact  that  this  prosecutor  had  really  been 
robbed  about  four  years  previously  by  four  burglars  who  had  been  convicted 
of  entering  his  house  by  sawing  two  holes  in  each  of  the  doors,  which  en¬ 
abled  them  to  effect  an  entrance.  This  transaction  and  the  conviction  of 
these  men  seem  to  have  had  so  serious  an  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  prose¬ 
cutor  as  to  have  caused  him  to  bring  this  grave  charge  against  this  innocent 
man. 

As  the  Agent  believed  the  prisoner  was  innocent,  he,  with  the  aid  of 
connsel,  went  to  work  and  thoroughly  investigated  the  case.  The  first 
thing  examined  was  the  hat;  the  clots  of  bloody  hair  that  were  upon  it 
were  given  to  a  first-class  chemist  who  had  devoted  many  years  of  his  life 
to  the  study  of  hair  and  blood.  He  being  an  expert  in  this  business,  found 
no  difficulty  in  discovering  that  neither  the  hair  nor  the  blood  were  those 
of  a  human  being,  but  of  an  animal.  The  blood  was  supposed  to  be  that  of 
a  chicken,  and  the  Agent  discovered  that  a  chicken  had  been  killed  in  the 
cellar  of  the  prosecutor’s  house  and  some  of  the  feathers  were  still  there. 

The  next  thing  to  which  the  Agent  turned  his  attention  was  the  old 
boots  which  were  found  upon  the  premises  and  which,  it  was  said,  this 
burglar  had  taken  off  his  feet  so  as  not  to  make  a  noise.  The  agent  ascer¬ 
tained  that  they  were  an  old  pair  of  mouldy  boots  that  had  not  been  worn 
for  years,  but  had  been  recently  bought  at  an  old  junk  shop,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  prosecutor. 

The  Agent  was  also  prepared  to  prove  an  alibi,  by  seven  persons,  some 
one  of  whom  saw  the  prisoner  every  hour  of  the  night,  from  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening  until  seven  the  next  morning,  where  he  had  been  locked  up 
with  these  persons  in  a  room,  by  his  landlady. 

As  it  was  a  very  cold  night  the  lodgers,  each  in  their  turn,  lent  a  hand 
in  attending  to  the  fire,  in  order  to  keep  themselves  warm.  This  circum¬ 
stance  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  prisoner  at  all  hours  of 
the  night.  When  the  room  door  was  unlocked  the  next  morning  the 
prisoner  perceived  there  was  a  deep  snow  upon  the  ground,  which  had 
fallen  during  the  night.  He  then  made  an  arrangement  with  his  landlady 
in  which  he  agreed  to  pay  her  eight  cents  for  the  using  of  a  shovel  which 
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was  loaned  him;  with  this  he  went  ont  and  procured  a  job  to  shovel  snow 
off  a  pavement.  For  this  service  he  received  twenty-five  cents,  eight  cents 
of  which  he  paid  for  the  use  of  the  shovel,  and  the  balance  of  the  money 
he  paid  for  his  breakfast. 

Had  he,  with  others,  committed  this  burglary  and  robbed  this  prosecutor 
of  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  would  not  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
earning  his  breakfast  in  this  manner. 

When  the  Agent  had  discovered  this  much,  he  accompanied  by  the 
young  lawyer,  went  directly  to  the  house  of  the  prosecutor,  and  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  examine  the  house  in  reference  to  the  supposed  burglary.  As 
the  Agent  was  favorably  known  to  the  prosecutor,  the  permission  was 
cheerfully  granted,  and  his  good  intentions  seemed  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
In  the  Agent’s  examination  of  these  premises,  he  discovered  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  circumstance,  and  that  was  that  the  sawing  of  the  round  holes  had  been 
from  the  inside,  and  not  from  the  outside.  The  hole  that  was  cut  from  the 
dining  room  to  the  kitchen  was  but  four  inches  from  the  floor,  and  the  cut  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  saw  by  which  the  hole  was  made  had  slanted  towards  the 
floor  of  the  kitchen,  giving  clear  and  satisfactory  proof  that  the  sawing  could 
not  have  been  from  the  kitchen  side.  As  the  four  inches  of  space  from  the 
floor  to  the  cut  would  not  give  sufficient  room  to  use  the  saw  in  making  such 
a  hole  as  had  been  there  made  for  the  purpose,  as  was  said,  of  pushing  back 
the  bolt  of  the  door  in  order  to  effect  an  entrance  to  the  dining  room. 

Upon  a  still  further  examination,  the  Agent  discovered  that  the  shots 
which  had  been  fired  in  the  house  by  the  prosecutor  from  the  pistol  to  the 
wood-work  into  which  the  balls  had  entered,  were  so  near  as  to  leave  the 
powder-mark  from  the  flash  of  the  pistol.  This  circumstance  showed  that 
the  shooting  was  not  at  the  burglars,  as  was  alleged  by  the  prosecutor. 

When  the  Agent  had  ascertained  all  this,  he  sat  down  along  side  of  the 
prosecutor  in  his  house,  and  informed  him  that  he,  the  Agent,  was  fully 
satisfied  that  the  prisoner  was  innocent  of  that  of  which  he  had  been  accused, 
and  that  he,  the  Agent,  was  prepared  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
prosecutor,  that  no  burglary  had  been  committed  in  this  case.  The  prose¬ 
cutor  consented  to  hear  what  the  Agent  had  to  say. 

After  a  patient  hearing  he  seemed  to  be  convinced  that  the  whole  affair 
was  a  consequence  of  an  illusion  of  the  mind  and  that  he  himself  had  been 
the  principal  actor.  He  then  gave  his  consent  to  the  release  of  the  prisoner, 
and  authorized  the  Agent  to  inform  the  Court  that  he  had  no  desire  to 
prosecute  the  case. 

When  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  the  District  Attorney,  and  the  Court  were 
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informed  of  tbe  result  of  this  investigation,  they  all  cheerfully  consented 
to  the  release  of  the  prisoner.  The  Agent  obtained  his  discharge  from  the 
Court,  saw  that  he  was  released  from  prison  and  took  charge  of  him,  and 
assisted  him  in  getting  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  expected  to  get  a  situation 
as  a  chemist.  He  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  of  preposessing  appearance, 
an  educated  man,  and  was  respectably  connected;  he  had  never  been  accused 
of  committing  any  crime  before  this.  He  appeared  truly  thankful  to  the 
Agent  for  his  friendly  interference  in  his  behalf.  All  of  which  had  been 
accomplished  without  cost  to  him  or  any  one  else,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  prosecutor  expended  large  sums  of  money,  in  paying  Detectives  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Canada  and  other  places,  to  endeavor  to  find  some  one  who  could 
connect  this  man  with  the  supposed  burglary. 

Number  5  —  Was  a  case  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Agent,  was  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance.  It  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  his  wife,  upon  the 
charge  of  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  kill,  and  also  with  bigamy.  The  for¬ 
mer  offense  he  had  committed  by  striking  her  when  she  informed  him  she  was  aware 
he  had  just  been  married  to  a  German  girl.  He  was  also  imprisoned  upon  the  ad¬ 
ditional  charge  of  bigamy  and  seduction,  brought  against  him  by  the  father  of  the 
above-mentioned  German  girl,  whom  he  had  married.  The  prosecutor  in  the  latter 
case  was  a  passionate  German,  who  publicly  declared  that  he  would  kill  the  prisoner 
as  soon  as  he  could  see  him.  In  consequence  of  these  threats  a  hearing  was  post¬ 
poned  by  the  magistrate  until  the  Agent  might  have  an  opportunity  to  interfere. 

The  Agent’s  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  case  by  the  venerable  father  of  the 
prisoner,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  Christian  man,  of  the  highest  re¬ 
spectability  and  who  has  been  in  office  under  the  United  States  Government  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  himself  and  wife  have  been  communicants  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  church  for  a  much  longer  period.  They  have  raised  a  respectable  family  of 
children  all  of  whom  have  been  a  credit  to  them,  with  the  exception  of  this  son 
who  was  the  prisoner,  and  the  father  said  he  had  never  known,  even  him,  to  do  a 
wrong  thing  before. 

lie  also  stated  that  one  of  his  sons,  an  interesting  young  man,  had  died  within  two 
weeks.  The  prisoner  was  very  much  attached  to  his  departed  brother,  and  sorely 
grieved  at  his  death.  He  sought  to  drown  his  sorrow  in  the  intoxicating  cup,  and 
continued  to  drink  to  such  excess  as  to  seriously  affect  his  mind.  While  in  this  con¬ 
dition  he  persuaded  a  respectable,  intelligent,  young  German  girl,  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  to  go  with  him  to  a  minister  and  consent  to  marx-y  him.  He  told  her  he 
was  dying  in  love  with  her,  and  that  he  had  never  seen  any  one  that  he  so  much  ad¬ 
mired  ;  that  he  was  a  sailor  by  profession ;  that  his  ship  was  going  away  the  next 
day;  that  he  wished  to  marry  at  once,  and  let  her  draw  his  pay  in'his  absence. 
The  young  .girl  at  first  refused,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  her  father  would  kill  her 
if  she  complied. 

He  then  told  her  that  if  she  did  not  marry  him,  he  would  kill  her,  and  then  would 
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kill  himself  afterwards.  The  poor  girl  found  herself  in  a  dilemma  from  which  she 
seemed  unable  to  extricate  herself.  Not  knowing  he  was  a  married  man  she  finally 
concluded  to  accompany  him  to  the  house  of  a  clergyman,  who  at  first  refused  to 
marry  them,  but  in  the  end  was  prevailed  upon  to  do  so.  They  had  scarcely  left 
the  minister’s  house  when  they  were  accidently  met  by  the  prisoner’s  wife,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  sister.  The  moment  he  saw  them  he  ran,  and  left  his  new  made  bride 
standing  in  the  street.  The  wife  and  sister  went  to  the  young  lady  and  the  wife 
asked  her  “  how  it  was  that  she  was  walking  with  her  husband?”  She  replied  that 
“  he  was  her  husband,  and  that  they  had  just  been  married.”  The  wife  then  informed 
the  young  lady  that  “  he  was  a  married  man  ;  that  she  was  his  wife,  and  the  mother 
of  his  two  children,  and  that  their  residence  was  near-by.” 

When  the  young  girl  heard  this  she  became  perfectly  distracted,  and  fled  from  her 
father’s  house,  as  she  felt  sure  he  would  be  the  death  of  her  when  he  knew  what 
had  been  done.  As  her  mother  was  dead,  she  kept  house  for  her  father.  The  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  dreaded  the  consequence  of  this  rash  act,  sheltered  her  from  her  father’s 
wrath,  until  your  Agent,  accompanied  by  the  mother  of  the  prisoner,  succeeded  in 
approaching  him  in  his  house.  It  was  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when 
they  found  him  in  bed,  in  a  melancholy  condition,  brooding  over  his  wrongs  and 
misfortunes  and  those  of  his  daughter.  The  Agent  introduced  himself  and  was 
favorably  received.  He  said  he  had  often  read  in  the  German  newspapers,  accounts 
of  the  good  which  your  Agent  had  accomplished  for  oppressed  persons,  and  as  he 
was  much  oppressed,  he  wanted  some  one  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his  distressed 
condition. 

When  the  Agent  informed  him  that  his  object  was  to  endeavor  to  effect  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  case  he  became  perfectly  furious  and  said,  “  he  would  hear  nothing  on 
that  subject,  as  he  meant  to  have  no  other  satisfaction  than  taking  the  life  of  the 
prisoner.”  Notwithstanding  this  was  said,  the  Agent  persisted  in  having  a  hearing, 
and  after  an  effort,  which  lasted  two  and  a  half  hours,  he  became  so  far  reconciled  as 
to  call  in  two  intelligent  German  friends,  who  were  his  neighbors,  and  in  whom  he 
could  place  confidence,  and  he  then  consented  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  them 
and  to  your  Agent,  and  whatever  they  agreed  upon  he  agreed  to  comply  with. 

The  Agent  fully  explained  the  case  to  the  German  friends,  which  they  interpreted 
to  him  in  German. 

Through  these  men  the  Agent  succeeded  in  convincing  him  that  no  harm  had 
been  done  to  his  daughter;  that  there  had  been  no  sexual  intercourse  between  the 
parties  ;  that  they  had  been  married  but  a  few  minutes  when  they  were  discovered  ; 
that  the  prisoner  was  not,  in  reality,  in  a  sane  condition  at  the  time  when  the  ceremony 
took  place  ;  that  she  had  no  love  for  the  man ;  that  she  would  never  speak  to  him 
again,  and  she  would  return  to  her  father’s  home  and  resume  the  charge  of  his 
family. 

As  the  marriage  was  illegal  it  was  thought  best  that  he  should  agree  to  this  ar¬ 
rangement/and  if  the  case  could  be  settled  in  this  way,  the  Agent  promised  that 
the  prisoner  should  be  taken  from  the  prison,  be  placed  upon  a  ship  of  war,  and 
sent  away  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  father  of  the  girl  was  then  informed  that  the  parents  of  the  prisoner  were 
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willing  to  pay  any  amount  of  damages  which  he  might  think  proper.  To  this  he 
replied  “no;  he  wanted  no  money,  he  was  not  a  man  of  that  sort.”  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  thought  that  he  ought  to  accept  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  to  cover  the  losses 
which  he  had  sustained  in  his  business  and  in  the  expenses  he  paid  in  connection 
with  the  case.  This  was  refused. 

After  this  had  been  agreed  upon,  all  the  parties  concerned,  except  the  prisoner, 
appeared  at  the  magistrates  office,  where  the  Agent  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
this  affair  amicably  settled,  without  any  blood  shed  or  any  expensive  lawsuits. 
The  parents  of  the  prisoner  sympathized  with  the  German  and  his  daughter,  and 
the  parties  separated  with  friendly  feelings. 

When  all  this  had  been  accomplished,  the  Agent  found  it  easy  to  reconcile  the 
prisoner’s  wife,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  court,  where  such  explanations  were 
entered  into  as  were  satisfactory  to  the  District  Attorney,  and  he  consented  that  at 
the  request  of  the  wife,  the  charges  of  bigamy  and  of  assault  and  battery  with  in¬ 
tent  to  kill,  should  be  withdrawn,  and  the  case  was  dismissed. 

This  was  done  without  any  expenditure  of  money,  other  than  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  ($3^°^,)  paid  for  costs  at  Court.  By  this  arrangement  the  young  man 
has  been  restored  to- his  wife  and  children,  and  has  been  shipped  and  gone  to  sea. 
He  has  promised  never  again  to  take  intoxicating  liquors.  He,  his  wife,  his  father, 
mother  and  family  tendered  their  thanks  to  your  Agent  for  his  successful  interfer¬ 
ence,  which  resulted  in  removing  the  weight  of  sorrow  that  pressed  so  heavily  upon 
them,  and  that  might  have  been  increased  by  the  prisoner  being  doomed  to  many 
years  imprisonment,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  without  referring  to  the  strong  proba¬ 
bility  that  murder  might  have  otherwise  been  committed,  as  was  seen  in  a  similar 
case  not  long  since,  when  a  man,  while  being  brought  up  for  trial,  was  shot  dead  in 
the  Court  room. 

Number  6 — Was  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
ten  months  imprisonment  for  larceny,  but  whose  sentence  was  afterward  reconsidered 
and  she  was  discharged.  This  was  brought  about  mainly  by  the  Agent  presenting 
a  letter  from  Inspector  Chandler  to  Judge  Brewster.  The  good  reasons  presented 
in  the  letter  were  such  as  to  induce  the  Judge  promptly  to  comply  with  the  request. 
The  letter  explained  the  condition  of  the  prisoner’s  family,  which  consisted  of  a 
husband  and  three  small  children,  who  were  suffering  for  want  of  her  care.  She 
had  committed  the  offence  at  a  time  when  she  was  intoxicated. 

Through  forming  acquaintance  with  a  neighbor  woman  she  had  got  into  the  habit 
of  drinking,  and  this  had  brought  her  into  her  present  difficulty.  It  was  her  first 
offence  and  she  was  truly  penitent.  A  reconsideration  of  her  sentence  was  deemed 
proper  under  the  circumstances,  the  application  resulted  in  her  discharge,  and  she 
was  allowed  to  return  home  and  take  charge  of  her  suffering  family. 

Number  7 — Was  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  charged  with  the 
embezzlement  of  a  dollar.  The  case  was  one  of  great  hardship  for  the  prisoner, 
who  had  a  wife  and  children  in  New  York,  entirely  depending  on  his  exertions  for 
support.  His  prosecutor  had  induced  him  to  come  to  this  city  to  canvass  for  his 
Directory,  but  being  a  stranger  here,  he  was  not  very  successful ;  and,  when  he  ran 
short  of  means  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life  he  appropriated  one  dollar  of  his 
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employer’s  money,  which  he  had  collected  from  subscribers  for  additional  advertise¬ 
ment,  intending  to  repay  it  out  of  the  salary  and  commission  due  him  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Saturday;  but  before  this  day  arrived,  he  was  arrested  and  committed  to 
prison  on  the  charge  of  embezzelling  the  dollar,  the  Agent  immediately  interested 
himself  in  his  behalf,  and  ultimately  obtained  his  discharge  from  the  Court,  with 
the  consent  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  District  Attorney.  The  prisoner’s  health  had 
been  greatly  impaired  from  the  mental  suffering  which  he  had  undergone  while  in 
prison.  The  Agent  gave  him  some  money  and  saw  that  he  was  supplied  with  a  rail¬ 
road  ticket  to  take  him  back  to  his  family  in  New  York. 

Number  8 — Was  the  case  of  a  respectable  and  an  industrious  woman.  She  had 
been  committed  at  the  instance  of  her  husband,  who  was  subject  to  frequent  attacks 
of  insanity,  and  who,  up  to  a  few  days  previous  to  Christmas,  had  been  an  inmate 
of  an  Asylum.  He  had  begged  to  be  permitted  to  spend  the  holidays  with  his  family 
at  home.  The  Managers  of  the  Asylum  consented  to  his  request,  thinking  there 
was  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  as  he  appeared  in  a  tranquil  condition;  but  he  was 
scarcely  out  of  the  Hospital  when  some  one  treated  him  to  intoxicating  liquor,  which 
produced  another  attack  of  insanity.  In  this  condition  he  came  home,  beat  his  wife 
in  a  most  cruel  manner,  and  then  accused  her  before  a  Magistrate  of  having  com¬ 
mitted  an  assault  upon  him.  Notwithstanding,  that  she  was  entirely  innocent  of  the 
charge,  and  that  the  guilt  lay  altogether  on  the  husband’s  side,  she  was  committed 
to  prison.  The  Agent  found  her  there  in  great  mental  suffering  from  fear  for  the 
safety  of  the  children,  who  had  been  left  to  the  mercy  of  her  insane  husband. 
Finding,  upon  inquiry,  that  her  statement  was  true,  and  that  she  had  been  wrong¬ 
fully  imprisoned ;  the  Agent  saw  that  she  was  immediately  discharged  by  the  Court 
and  an  opportunity  afforded  her  to  have  her  husband  sent  back  to  the  Asylum. 

Number  9 — Was  the  case  of  a  respectable  woman  who  had  been  committed  to 
prison  for  abuse,  a  charge  preferred  against  her  by  her  husband.  An  investigation 
showed  that  the  husband  was  the  real  offender;  that  he  was  drunk  at  the  time,  that 
he  beat  and  abused  her,  and  that  he  spent  $3T5n°j  of  her  market  money  for  rum 
The  Agent  promptly  obtained  her  discharge  by  getting  two  of  her  neighbors  to  go  be¬ 
fore  the  Magistrate  and  testify  that  what  her  husband  had  charged  against  her  was  not 
true;  that  they  were  present  at  the  time  when  the  abuse  was  alleged  to  have  taken 
place,  and  that  the  woman  was  not  guilty,  but  that  she  was  nursing  a  sick  child 
when  her  husband  ill-used  and  beat  her.  The  child  was  suffering  greatly  for  want 
of  attention,  while  the  mother  was  in  prison.  The  Agent  procured  her  release  from 
the  Magistrate  a  few  hours  after  she  had  been  taken  to  prison. 

Number  10 — Was  that  of  three  persons,  husband,  wife,  and  lady  friend.  They 
went  out  on  the  evening  of  Washington’s  birth  day,  when  they  were  pelted  with 
snow-balls  by  a  party  of  corner  loungers.  They  took  no  notice  of  this,  but  on  their 
return  home  they  were  again  assaulted  by  the  same  party.  The  wife  who  was  a 
little  behind  the  husband,  remonstrated  with  them,  upon  which  one  of  them  struck 
her  a  heavy  blow  in  the  face,  injuring  her  eye  and  throwing  her  to  the  ground  ;  he 
then  Mrew  a  knife,  but  was  prevented  from  using  it  by  her  husband  who 
came  to  her  rescue.  For  this  outrage  she  sued  the  party  on  the  following  day, 
when  they  entered  bail  for  their  appearance  at  Court,  and,  forthwith,  sued  the  wife 
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for  assault  and  battery  ;  her  husband  for  assault  and  battery  and  perjury,  and  the 
young  lady,  who  was  only  a  witness,  for  perjury.  Thus  three  innocent  persons  were 
illegally  and  improperly  committed  to  prison  upon  the  testimony  of  their  assailants. 
This  was  evidently  done  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  them  into  a  settlement  of  the 
case  as  the  price  of  their  liberty.  The  Agent  went  to  the  magistrate  and  saw  that 
they  were  immediately  discharged. 

Number  11 — Was  the  case  of  a  young  girl  who  was  accused  of  stealing  a  ring. 
An  investigation  showed  that  she  was  not  guilty  of  the  otfence,  as  the  ring  was 
found  among  some  dust  swept  out  of  the  house,  where  it  had  been  lost.  The  Agent 
saw  that  she  was  released. 

Number  12 — "Was  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  been  imprisoned  upon  the  charge 
of  false  pretences.  An  investigation  showed  that  there  had  been  no  false  representa¬ 
tions  whatever  in  the  case,  but  that  it  was  a  simple  debt.  The  Agent  represented 
these  facts  to  the  District  Attorney,  in  the  presence  of  the  prosecutrix,  when  it  was 
decided  that  the  woman  had  been  wrongfully  imprisoned  upon  a  false  charge,  it 
being  unlawful  to  imprison  for  debt.  Her  immediate  discharge  was  given  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court.  She  was  on  the  eve  of  her  confinement,  and  the  Agent  saw 
that  she  was  taken  to  the  Women’s  Hospital,  where  she  will  be  provided  for  during 
her  illness,  and  her  husband’s  absence  at  sea. 

Number  13 — Was  the  case  of  a  respectable  man  and  his  wife,  who  had  been  dragged 
from  their  peaceful  home  and  committed  to  prison.  They  were  accused  of  misde¬ 
meanor,  in  having  enticed  a  neighbor’s  chicken  into  their  yard  to  lay  its  eggs.  As 
they  denied  ever  having  done  this,  and  as  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  they 
were  guilty.  The  Agent  saw  that  they  were  discharged. 

Number  14 — Was  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
two  months  imprisonment.  The  Agent  obtained  his  discharge  from  the  Court,  by 
procuring  a  certificate  from  the  Prison  Physician,  certifying  to  the  fact,  that  the 
prisoner  was  dangerously  ill  of  thejail  fever ;  when  Judge  Brewster  and  the  District. 
Attorney  were  informed  of  this,  they  consented  that  the  sentence  should  be  reconsi¬ 
dered  that  he  should  be  released  from  prison.  When  this  was  done  the  Agent  saw 
that  the  prisoner  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  see  that  he  had  proper 
medical  treatment,  such  as  would  be  calculated  to  restore  him  to  health. 

Number  15 — Was  the  case  of  two  boys  who  were  charged  with  assault  and  bat¬ 
tery.  For  this  otfence  they  were  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  six  months  im¬ 
prisonment  each,  for  shooting  a  boy  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg.  Upon  investigation, 
the  Agent  found  that  the  shooting  was  accidental.  It  took  place  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  upon  an  open  lot,  at  a  time  when  the  injured  party  was  behind  a  fence. 
This  circumstance  was  not  known  to  the  prisoners  at  the  time  of  shooting.  The 
load  of  the  gun  was  discharged  by  one  of  the  boys  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
his  mother,  who  was  unwilling  to  have  a  loaded  gun  in  the  house.  The  investiga¬ 
tion  was  made  at  the  request  of  a  respectable  gentleman,  a  merchant,  who  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Agent,  in  which  he  certified  that  he  had  known  the  previous  character 
of  the  boys  to  be  good.  The  wounded  boy  and  his  mother  were  seen  and  they 
consented  to  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  When  the  Agent  informed  Judge  Brewster 
of  thse  facts,  and  the  letter  of  the  merchant  was  presented,  the  sentence  was  re- 
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considered,  the  prisoners  were  released  from  confinement  and  permitted  to  go  and 
finish  the  learning  of  their  trades.  Had  the  prisoners  been  confined,  as  sentenced 
for  six  months,  they  would  have  lost  their  situations,  and  the  consequences  would 
have  been  most  disastrous  to  their  future  welfare. 

Number  16 — Was  the  case  of  a  colored  man  who  had  been  a  slave  and  was  made 
free  by  the  war.  He  was  a  stranger  in  this  city,  poor  and  without  any  money,  and 
was  looking  for  employment.  An  investigation  showed  that  his  offence  consisted  in 
picking  up  from  the  ground  his  old  empty  pocket-book  which  had  accidentally  dropt 
from  his  coat  pocket.  A  boy  who  had  seen  him  pick  up  the  article,  told  the  police 
that  he  had  seen  the  prisoner  find  a  pocket-book  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  had  done  this  without  advertising  it  in  the  newspapers,  he  was  arrested  and 
committed  to  prison.  As  no  person  claimed  the  pocket-book,  as  no  money  was  lost, 
and  as  the  pocket-book  was  his  own,  the  Agent  interfered  in  his  behalf.  The 
Magistrate  was  seen,  a  discharge  obtained,  and  the  prisoner  was  released  soon 
after  he  had  been  imprisoned. 

Number  17 — Was  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  charged  with  misdemeanor  in 
cheating  and  defrauding.  He  was  a  sailor  and  a  stranger  in  this  city.  He  was 
invited  by  the  prosecutor  to  take  boarding  at.  his  house  during  his  stay  in  our  port. 
The  prisoner  had  not  been  long  with  him  before  the  prosecutor  demanded  eleven 
dollars  for  a  week’s  board.  This  was  refused  by  the  prisoner  as  he  had  not  been 
there  a  week,  and  had  eaten  but  a  few  meals  in  the  house.  He  was  then  sued  and 
committed  to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  obtaining  board  under  false  pretences.  The 
landlord  demanded  eleven  dollars  for  board  and  three  dollars  cost,  and  would  take 
no  less.  The  Agent  saw  him  and  offered  him  seven  dollars  of  the  prisoner’s  money 
if  he  would  consent  to  his  release;  this  he  refused,  saying  “He  would  have  all  or 
none.”  As  the  man  was  illegally  imprisoned,  imprisonment  for  debt  being  abolished, 
and  as  there  was  no  false  pretence  in  the  case,  the  Agent  supplied  him  with  counsel 
for  the  purpose  of  having  him  brought  before  the  Court  upon  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  with  the  view  of  having  him  discharged.  When  the  prosecutor  learned  what 
had  been  done  in  this  particular,  he  consented  to  the  prisoners  release  upon  the 
payment  of  six  dollars,  which  was  one  dollar  less  than  was  first  offered  him,  and 
eight  dollars  less  than  he  at  first  demanded.  This  was  done  by  the  Agent  to  teach 
the  boarding  housekeepers  that  they  could  not  impose  upon  sailors  with  impunity. 

Number  18 — Was  the  case  of  two  sisters  who  were  accused  of  killing  a  little  girl 
four  years  of  age,  with  a  peach  containing  poison.  The  prisoners  were  old  women, 
one  sixty-five  and  the  other  seventy  years  of  age.  They  have  been  members  and 
communicants  of  the  Baptist  church  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  were  highly 
respectable,  indeed,  they  were  universally  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  prosecutors,  who  were  the  father  and  mother  of  the  child,  and  who, 
strange  to  say,  brought  this  grave  charge  against  the  prisoners  without  a  particle 
of  evidence  to  justify  them  in  so  doing.  As  soon  as  they  were  committed  to  prison 
their  Christian  friends  stept  forward  and  proffered  them  all  the  aid  in  their  power, 
and  first-class  counsel  were  employed  by  Mr.  James,  of  the  firm  of  Santee  &  Co. 

As  the  health  of  one  of  the  prisoners  was  rapidly  failing  and  their  friends  feared 
she  would  not  live  much  longer  in  prison,  while  suffering  under  the  awful  suspense 
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in  which  they  were  held  while  waiting  for  their  case  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Court ; 
and  as  your  Agent  had  investigated  their  case,  and  found  them  to  be  entirely  inno¬ 
cent  of  the  offence  with  which  they  were  charged,  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
interfering  in  their  behalf,  with  the  hope  of  having  them  at  once  discharged  from 
prison.  In  this  effort  he  was  successful.  It  was  accomplished  by  the  Agent  going 
to  the  District  Attorney  Mr.  Mann,  and  informing  him  that  these  prisoners  were 
innocent,  that  they  were  respectable  women,  that  they  were  sick,  and  there  was  an 
absolute  necessity  for  their  case  being  disposed  of  at  once.  He  generously  answered 
by  saying  to  your  Agent,  “  If  they  are  innocent  let  them  be  brought  up  upon  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  and  discharged.” 

The  Agent  then  went  to  their  counsel  and  informed  him  what  he  had  done,  and 
asked  him  to  come  down  to  prison  and  see  his  clients,  and  prepare  their  petition  to 
the  Court.  He  said  he  would.  The  Agent  asked  him  if  he  could  not  come  that 
day,  as  it  was  early  in  the  week  and  would  give  ample  opportunity  to  have  notice 
served  and  to  have  the  case  brought  before  the  Court  on  the  following  Saturday. 
He  replied,  “No!  he  was  engaged  every  day  that  week.”  The  Agent  then  wished 
to  know  if  he  would  come  on  the  Sabbath,  to  which  he  consented,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  be  at  the  prison  by  two  o’clock,  on  the  following  Sabbath  day.  This 
caused  an  unnecessary  delay  of  at  least  a  week.  Your  Agent  promised  to  have  a 
Magistrate  present  to  take  the  affidavits  of  the  prisoners,  which  affidavits  were 
obtained  and  paid  for  by  your  Agent. 

We  were  now  prepared,  and  on  the  following  Saturday  the  case  came  up  in  Court, 
when  the  prisoner’s  counsel  said  to  your  Agent  that  “  he  had  crossed  him  in  the 
management  of  this  case,  that  the  prisoners  were  not  before  the  Court  on  his  motion, 
that  he  would  not  be  answerable  for  the  result,  and  that  he  doubted  the  propriety 
of  the  course  that  had  been  pursued,  as  he  feared  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  cause 
of  the  prisoners.”  Your  Agent  told  him  he  had  no  fear  of  the  result. 

When  the  case  came  up,  the  father  of  the  child  testified  that  “he  took  the  child  out 
from  home  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  that  soon  after  they  left  home,  her  knees 
began  to  give  way,  and  from  that  time  she  began  to  grow  worse.  When  they  reached 
home  the  child  was  in  spasms  and  she  died  the  same  evening  in  violent  convulsions.” 

The  mother  of  the  child  testified  that  “about  nine  days  before  the  death  of  the 
child,  when  Rachel  and  Mary  Jones  were  at  the  window  overlooking  the  yard,  the 
child  called  them  “dried  up  old  maids,”  Rachel  then  said,  “Your  father  told  you 
to  say  that;”  the  child  replied,  “No  he  did  not;”  then  said  Rachel,  “Your  mother 
did  ;”  the  child  denied  this  ;  Rachel  then  said,  “  I’ll  fix  you  and  your  mother  before 
long.”  Mrs.  Richards  said  that,  “Cakes  had  been  several  times  thrown  over  the 
fence  into  the  yard.”  A  peach  was  found  by  the  child  that  was  cut  crossways  of  the 
stone.  This  peach  was  covered  with  a  white  substance  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  in 
a  meal  tub.  The  witness  saw  Rachel  Jones  at  the  window  on  the  evening  the 
child  died. 

Mr.  Dwight,  acting  for  the  District  Attorney  and  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth, 
here  said  that  he  had  submitted  all  the  evidence  in  his  possession,  except  that  which 
related  to  the  child’s  stomach,  a  chemical  analysis,  disclosing  the  existence  of  poison. 
The  question  was,  had  there  been  sufficient  testimony  to  connect  the  defendants 
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■with  the  administering  of  poison  ?  He  was  free  to  confess  that  he  did  not  think 
there  was.  The  weak  points  were  that  there  was  no  testimony  to  show  that  either 
of  the  defendants  threw  the  peach  or  that  the  peach  was  poisoned.” 

Their  counsel  said,  “  The  accused  had  been  imprisoned  for  several  weeks  on  a 
most  infamous  charge,  and  if  there  was  no  testimony  to  connect  them  with  the 
offence  charged,  they  were  entitled  to  their  discharge.  They  are  respectable  people, 
had  lived  long  in  the  city,  and  had  always  maintained  a  good  character.  They  were 
surrounded  in  Court  with  sympathising  friends,  and  if  they  had  the  opportunity, 
could  put  a  different  face  upon  the  affair.” 

Judge  Ludlow  said  that,  “If  all  the  testimony  had  been  submitted  he  should  be 
compelled  to  discharge  the  defendants.”  Mr.  Dwight  said  that  “  It  was  all,” 
whereupon  the  defendants  were  discharged  at  once,  instead  of  remaining  in  prison 
for  a  long  time  awaiting  their  trial  as  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Number  19 — Was  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  six  months  imprisonment  for  retaining  forty-five  dollars  out  of  a  fifty  dollar  note 
which  had  been  given  to  her  by  the  prosecutrix.  The  prosecutrix  went  to  the  house 
of  the  prisoner  and  asked  her  to  go  for  some  lager  beer,  and  gave  her  a  note  to  pay 
for  it.  When  the  beer  was  brought  it  was  handed  to  the  prosecutrix  together  with 
change  out  of  a  five  dollar  note. 

At  the  time  of  this  transaction,  the  prosecutrix  had  in  her  pocket-book  a  fifty 
dollar  note  and  a  five  dollar  note.  Subsequently  she  discovered  that  she  had  given 
to  the  prisoner  in  mistake  the  fifty  dollar  note  to  go  for  the  beer.  The  prisoner 
contended  that  it  was  the  five  dollar  note  and  that  she  had  returned  the  proper 
change.  On  this  the  prosecution  was  commenced  and  pressed  to  a  conviction. 
When  brought  to  the  prison,  prisoner  was  in  great  distress  of  mind.  She  had  left 
at  home  a  sick  and  consumptive  husband,  and  three  little  helpless  children  unpro¬ 
vided  for  and  unable  to  help  themselves,  and  in  addition  to  this,  she  was  on  the  eve 
of  her  confinement.  She  had  kept  a  little  shop  and  had  sold  cakes  and  candies,  and 
by  her  industry  and  good  management  had  been  able  to  provide  for  her  helpless 
family.  Her  conviction  and  imprisonment  threatened  to  be  ruinous  to  her  little 
household,  and  it  seemed  that  her  home  would  be  broken  up  and  her  little  ones  sent 
to  the  almshouse.  In  view  of  this  state  of  things  the  Agent  interfered,  investigated 
the  case,  consulted  with  her  neighbors,  and  saw  the  prosecutrix  and  her  husband. 
These  all  spoke  well  of  the  prisoner  and  sympathized  with  her.  They  said  they 
had  never  known  her  to  do  any  thing  wrong  before,  and  they  thought  that  her 
necessities  in  view  of  her  sickness,  had  induced  her  to  retain  the  money  to  help  her 
through  her  trouble. 

The  prosecutrix  and  all  others  who  knew  of  her  situation,  were  desirous  to  unite 
in  a  petition  to  the  Court  for  a  reconsideration  of  her  sentence,  in  order  that  she 
might  return  to  her  home  and  take  charge  of  her  family.  Measures  were  adopted 
by  which  the  money  was  restored  to  the  prosecutrix,  and  a  letter  was  obtained  from 
her  to  the  Court,  asking  as  a  favor  that  the  prisoner  might  be  immediately  released. 

At  three  o’clock,  p.  m.,  the  Agent  went  with  this  letter  to  the  house  of  Judge 
Ludlow,  in  West  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  told  the  Judge  could  not  be  seen 
until  four;  precisely  at  that  hour  your  Agent  returned  when  he  was  informed 
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the  Judge  had  just  left  to  attend  a  funeral.  He  then  inquired  where  the  funeral 
was,  went  to  the  place  and  kept  his  eye  upon  the  Judge  to  the  church,  and  until  the 
funeral  services  were  over,  and  from  there  to  the  Woodland  Cemetery. 

When  the  funeral  services  were  closed  and  before  the  Judge  had  left  the  grave¬ 
yard,  your  Agent  informed  him  of  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  asked  him  to  consent 
to  the  reconsideration  of  the  poor  woman’s  sentence,  stating  the  grounds  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  to  be,  the  restoration  of  the  money;  the  distressed  condition  of  her  family 
of  little  children;  the  helplessness  of  her  sick  husband;  her  previous  good  charac¬ 
ter;  her  approaching  confinement  and  the  unsuitableness  of  a  prison  for  a  woman 
in  her  condition  in  the  oppressively  hot  weather.  It  was  raining  at  the  time,  when 
a  friend  who  was  holding  an  umbrella  over  the  Judge,  loaned  him  a  pencil,  and  in  the 
presence  of  several  persons  he  wrote  a  reconsideration  of  the  sentence  and  author¬ 
ized  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  give  a  discharge. 

Your  Agent  supposes  this  to  be  the  first  time  that  ever  the  sentence  of  a  prisoner 
was  reconsidered  within  the  precincts  of  a  graveyard.  This  was  done  cheerfully  by 
a  humane  Judge,  in  a  drenching  rain,  and  the  circumstances  justified  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  the  Agent,  who  succeeded  in  returning  to  his  home 
about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  having  spent  seven  hours,  mostly  in  the  rain,  in 
his  efforts  to  see  the  Judge  and  in  obtaining  a  reconsideration  of  this  poor  woman’s 
sentence.  This  perseverance  proved  to  have  been  well  timed,  as  the  Judge  was 
about  to  leave  the  city  for  a  season,  during  which  time  she  would  have  been  de¬ 
tained  in  prison. 

On  leaving  the  prison,  the  prisoner  thanked  the  Agent  for  his  friendly  interfer¬ 
ence,  and  the  expression  of  her  gratitude  was  accompanied  with  a  flood  of  tears. 
She  said  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  been  in  trouble  of  this  kind,  and  she  was 
thankful  that  she  and  her  family  had  been  saved  from  ruin,  and  her  child  prevented 
from  being  born  in  a  felon’s  cell. 

Number  20  —  Was  the  case  of  a  German,  who  had  been  tried  and  convicted  of 
larceny  and  sentenced  to  eight  months  imprisonment.  His  offense  consisted  in  his 
having  taken  from  his  employer  a  few  yards  of  muslin  and  a  small  piece  of  velvet, 
which  he  designed  to  use  in  making  up  a  coat  for  himself.  He  was  a  tailor  by  pro¬ 
fession,  and  was  receiving  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  from  his  prosecutor,  for  his 
services  as  a  cutter.  He  said  he  intended  to  pay  for  the  articles  taken,  the  value 
of  which  would  not  exceed  two  dollars.  His  employer,  not  being  satisfied  with  this 
explanation,  prosecuted  him  to  a  conviction.  Soon  after  this  had  been  done,  your 
Agent’s  attention  was  drawn  to  the  case,  by  the  counsel  who  had  succeeded  in  con¬ 
victing  him,  and  who  wished  the  agent  to  intercede  in  his  behalf;  he  pitied  him 
and  his  family  in  their  sick  and  afflicted  condition,  who  were  not  only  suffering 
for  the  want  of  his  support  to  obtain  for  them  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  had  the 
additional  affliction  of  the  death  of  three  of  their  children,  who  had  died  of  scarlet 
fever  within  ten  days,  since  the  father’s  imprisonment.  The  mother  herself,  but  a 
short  time  previous  had  a  severe  attack  of  the  small  pox,  which  had  slightly  af¬ 
fected  her  mind.  Her  husband,  the  prisoner,  was  consumptive  and  was  subject  to 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  and  could  not,  in  all  probability,  have  lived  out  his  sen¬ 
tence,  had  he  been  kept  in  confinement.  Notwithstanding  this  was  the  case,  there 
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were  persons  ready  to  employ  him,  at  good  wages,  although  he  had  been  convicted. 
As  the  Agent  had  discovered  that  his  previous  character  had  been  good,  he  made 
an  unusual  effort  to  save  him  and  his  family,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so  by  pro¬ 
curing  a  certificate  from  his  family  physician,  which  certified  to  his  sickly  condi¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  that  of  his  wife,  and  particular  reference  was  made  to  the  death  of 
his  three  children,  who  had  died  within  ten  days.  His  prosecutor  was  seen,  and  a 
letter  obtained  from  him,  asking  the  Judge  for  a  reconsideration  of  his  sentence. 
When  this  had  been  done  the  Agent  went  to  the  residence  of  Judge  Ludlow,  in 
West  Philadelphia,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  after 
which  he  readily  consented  to  a  reconsideration  of  his  sentence.  The  Agent  ob¬ 
tained  his  discharge  from  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  the  prisoner  was  allowed  to 
return  home  to  his  suffering  family. 

Number  21  — Was  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  been  tried,  convicted  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  nine  months  imprisonment,  upon  the  charge  of  larceny,  which  consisted 
in  her  stealing  crape  from  the  doors  of  houses  where  persons  lay  dead.  A  letter 
was  presented  by  the  Agent,  from  Inspector  Chandler  to  Judge  Ludlow,  informing 
him  that  the  prisoner  was  insane,  and  asking  the  Judge  for  a  reconsideration  of  her 
sentence.  The  request  was  complied  with  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged.  The 
Agent  obtained  from  the  Prison  Physician  a  certificate,  certifying  to  her  insanity, 
procured  an  order  from  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  and  saw  that  she  was  taken  to 
the  Bloekley  Insane  Asylum,  where  she  will  be  cared  for. 

Number  22  —  Was  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  been  tried,  convicted  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  four  months  imprisonment.  She  was  not  long  in  prison  before  she  be¬ 
came  insane.  The  Agent  procured  a  certificate  from  the  Prison  Physician,  which 
certified  to  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner,  and  presented  it  to  the  court,  when  Judge 
Ludlow  consented  to  the  reconsideration  of  her  sentence  and  she  was  discharged. 
Subsequently  the  Agent  procured  an  order  from  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  and  saw 
that  she  was  taken  to  the  Bloekley  Insane  Asylum. 

Number  23 — Was  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  been  arrested  and  committed  to 
prison  upon  the  charge  of  abuse.  Her  offence  consisted  in  finding  fault  with  the 
prosecutor  because  he  was  instrumental  in  causing  her  husband’s  death.  Her  hus¬ 
band  had  been  badly  beaten  on  a  Monday,  and  was  kept  concealed  in  the  house  of 
prosecutor  until  the  following  Saturday  without  necessary  food,  nursing  or  medical 
attendance.  The  prisoner  went  repeatedly  to  the  house  and  asked  to  see  her  hus¬ 
band,  but  every  time  she  was  repulsed  and  told  by  the  prosecutor  that  her  husband 
was  not  there.  On  the  following  Saturday  when  they  found  he  was  in  a  dying  condi¬ 
tion,  they  took  him  to  the  hospital,  where  he  died  from  the  injuries  received  and  from 
the  want  of  timely  medical  treatment. 

When  the  prisoner  learned  that  her  husband  was  dead,  she  became  much  excited 
and  blamed  the  prosecutor  for  concealing  him  and  preventing  her  from  seeing  him 
before  he  died,  and  because  she  did  this  she  was  arrested  and  committed  to  prison, 
upon  the  charge  of  abuse.  As  the  Agent  was  present  at  the  hearing  and  heard  all 
the  evidence ;  he  pitied  her,  interfered  in  her  behalf,  and  saw  that  she  was 
discharged  from  prison,  which  afforded  her  an  opportunity  to  go  and  bury  her 
husband. 
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Number  24 —  Was  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  been  committed  to  prison  upon 
the  charge  of  arson.  An  investigation  by  the  Agent  showed  that  she  was  entirely 
innocent  of  the  otfense  with  which  she  was  charged.  She  was  at  home  with  her 
children  at  the  time  and  was  engaged  in  ironing  her  clothing,  when  her  drunken 
husband,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  came  towards  her  to  strike  her.  The  fire  from 
his  pipe  fell  upon  the  clothing  and  set  fire  to  it.  She  instantly  put  out  the  fire 
and  prevented  her  clothes  from  being  burned  up  ;  while  she  was  doing  this  her 
husband  struck  her,  and  her  little  daughter,  alarmed  for  her  mother,  cried  murder. 
This  brought  the  police  upon  the  premises,  who  arrested  the  mother  instead  of  the 
father  who  was  really  the  guilty  party.  This  poor  woman  was  then  committed  to 
prison  with  her  infant  in  her  arms  and  another  little  daughter  was  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  neighbors.  This  was  scarcely  done,  when  the  drunken  father  sold  all  the 
furniture,  even  his  wife’s  clothing,  and  was  spending  the  money  for  rum.  When 
the  Agent  acquainted  the  Fire  Marshall  and  the  District  Attorney  with  all  the  facts 
in  the  case,  it  was  ignored  and  the  prisoner  with  her  infant  discharged.  The  Agent 
gave  her  some  money  to  assist  her  in  her  destitute  and  homeless  condition. 


RECONSIDERATION  OF  SENTENCE  BY  JUDGE  PEIRCE, 

JANUARY  1,  1868. 

Number  25 — This  was  a  remarkable  case  of  a  poor,  friendless  servant 
girl,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  accused  by  her  mistress,  her 
daughter,  and  her  son-in  law,  the  daughter’s  husband,  of  stealing  a  watch 
and  chain j  they  also,  accused  her,  of  stealing  a  bolster  case  and  a  pair  of 
scissors.  The  first  bill  of  indictment  that  was  found  against  her  was  for  the 
larceny  of  the  watch  and  chain.  When  the  case  came  up  for  trial,  as  she  was 
poor  and  had  no  money,  and  was  unable  to  employ  a  lawyer,  the  Agent  sup¬ 
plied  her  with  Counsel  to  defend  her,  and  she  was  honorably  acquitted  by 
the  Jury,  there  not  being  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  she  was  guilty, 
although  these  three  witnesses  testified  against  her,  and  did  all  they  could 
to  convict  her.  Her  acquittal  not  being  satisfactory  to  her  accusers,  as  it 
did  not  answer  their  purpose,  they  succeeded  in  having  two  additional  true 
bills  found  against  her,  one  for  the  bolster  case  and  one  for  the  scissors. 
These  two  articles  were  valued  at  seventy-five  cents  each.  When  the  Agent 
ascertained  this  and  saw  the  prosecutors  in  Court  again  the  next  day,  with 
a  full  determination  on  their  part  to  convict  the  prisoner  if  possible,  and  as 
he  believed  them  to  be  respectable  and  truthful,  and  as,  at  this  stage  of  the 
case,  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  their  sincerity,  these  considerations  induced 
the  Agent  to  persuade  the  prisoner  to  plead  guilty,  although  it  was  against 
her  judgment  to  do  so,  as  she  continued  to  assert  her  innocence.  The  Agent 
did  this  for  the  best,  as  he  thought  it  possible  she  might  be  guilty,  and  that 
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she  might  not  have  told  him  the  whole  truth  about  the  case,  and  that  by 
her  pleading  guilty  she  would  receive  a  much  less  sentence  than  if  she 
stood  her  trial  and  was  convicted. 

In  explanation  of  the  articles  being  found  in  her  bed-room  she  said  that 
as  she  was  a  servant  in  the  family  she  did  not  think  it  wrong  for  her  to 
take  the  bolster  case  out  of  her  mistress’  bureau  drawer  into  her  own  room 
to  put  on  her  bed  ;  particularly,  so  as  her  mistress  had  informed  her,  that  the 
two  children  who  were  there  on  a  visit  were  to  sleep  with  her.  The  scissors 
that  were  found  in  her  bed-room  she  had  been  using  in  repairing  her 
clothes. 

As  she  was  there  employed  in  the  family  and  had  not  left  them,  nor 
taken  these  articles  away  from  the  premises,  nor  in  any  manner  disposed  of 
them,  and  as  they  owed  her  nine  dollars  wages  and  had  retained  her  good 
clothes;  in  view  of  all  these  considerations  she  could  not  understand  how 
it  was  that  they  were  prosecuting  and  persecuting  her  about  these  two  articles 
which  they  had  in  their  own  possession,  and  which  they  valued  at  only  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents.  However,  as  she  had  confidence  in  the  good  intentions 
of  the  Agent,  she  complied  with  his  request  and  pleaded  guilty. 

After  this,  her  mistress  who  is  the  wife  of  a  highly  respectable  merchant 
of  this  city,  appeared  before  Judge  Peirce,  assisted  by  her  daughter,  and 
her  son-in-law,  and  they,  after  speaking  of  the  bolster  case  and  the  scissors, 
stated  to  the  Judge  that  the  prisoner’s  sister  had  spoken  unfavorably  of  her, 
and  they  had  found  in  her  possession  two  old  letters  and  a  photograph  be¬ 
longing  to  a  person  in  Chester  county,  in  whose  family  the  prisoner  had 
previously  lived.  These  statements  had  a  most  damaging  effect  upon  her 
case,  and  caused  the  Judge  to  believe  that  she  was  a  petty  pilferer,  and, 
no  doubt,  influenced  him  to  give  her  the  long  sentence  of  a  year  im¬ 
prisonment. 

When  the  prisoner  was  asked  about  the  two  letters  and  the  photograph 
from  Chester  county,  she  at  once  said,  that  she  had  found  them  among 
some  rubbish  which  had  been  swept  out  of  the  house  where  sbe  lived,  and 
that  she  picked  them  up  and  put  them  in  her  pocket  and  must  have  brought 
them  away  when  she  left.  How  she  came  to  do  this  she  could  not  tell  ex¬ 
cept  upon  the  ground  of  thoughtlessness  as  they  were  of  no  value  to  her, 
and  she  thought  not  to  any  one  else. 

Within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  the  Agent 
discovered  the  apparent  motive  for  this  prosecution.  Suits  were  instituted 
against  this  poor  servant  girl  evidently  to  deceive  the  merchant  who  was 
the  head  of  the  family  and  who  had  himself  been  plundered,  no  doubt,  by 
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two  of  these  prosecutors,  one  of  whom  was  the  step-daughter  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  and  the  other  her  husband,  both  of  whom  lived  in  the  family  with 
him,  and  it  did  appear  as  if  the  mother  aided  them  in  this  prosecution  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  her  husband  to  believe  that  it  was  this  poor  girl  that 
was  doing  the  stealing,  instead  of  the  parties  who  should  have  been  prose¬ 
cuted.  The  Agent  ascertained  that  at  one  place  where  this  daughter  had 
visited  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  she  was  suspected  of  stealing  jewelry  and 
other  valuables,  during  her  short  stay  at  the  house  of  her  friends.  While 
with  this  family  she  asked  them  to  get  a  check  cashed  for  her,  which  they 
did,  but  it  afterwards  appeared  that  she  had  no  money  in  the  bank.  The 
Agent  also  ascertained  that  with  this  very  money  she  went  to  New  England 
to  the  daughter  of  this  friend  in  Newark,  in  whose  house  she  had  been 
stopping.  She  was  well  received,  and  told  them  that  she  desired  to  stay  a 
few  days  with  them ;  while  here,  she  asked  for  the  loan  of  a  pair  of  ear¬ 
rings  which  they  lent  her.  It  was  not  long  after  this  when  she  left  for 
Philadelphia  without  returning  the  borrowed  ear  rings.  She  had  scarcely 
gone  when  the  family  discovered  that  they  had  lost  an  additional  pair  of 
ear-rings  to  those  they  had  lent  her,  and  that  they  had  also  lost  a  watch 
and  chain  and  a  pair  of  gold  bracelets.  The  family  suspected  their  visitor 
of  having  taken  them,  they  were  almost  sure  that  she  had  done  so,  but  found 
it  difficult  to  prove  this  as  they  had  not  seen  her  take  them.  As  her 
family  was  respectable  these  parties  hesitated  about  prosecuting,  and  did 
not  do  so  until  the  Agent  had  commenced  the  investigation  of  this  case, 
and  not  even  then  until  they  had  written  to  her  to  return  the  ear-rings  they 
had  lent  her,  when,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  found  that  she  had  re¬ 
turned  in  mistake,  the  stolen  ear-rings  instead  of  the  ones  which  they  had 
lent  her. 

This  proved  to  be  the  key  to  the  whole  subject  and  showed  the  motive 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  poor  servant  girl.  A  search-warrant  was  taken 
out  from  the  Recorder  of  our  city  by  the  gentleman  from  Newark,  who  had 
lost  his  property,  to  search  the  house  of  this  respectable  merchant  where  his 
step-daughter  and  her  husband  resided.  When  the  search  was  made,  suffi¬ 
cient  was  discovered  no  doubt,  to  satisfy  the  merchant  as  to  who  the  thieves 
were  who  had  been  robbing  him  as  well  as  robbing  the  parties  in  Newark 
and  New  England,  and  that  it  was  not  the  poor  servant  girl  who  had  been 
doing  all  the  mischief.  A  warrant  was  immediately  issued  by  the  Recorder, 
and  the  step-daughter  and  her  husband  were  arrested,  and  were  held  for  a 
further  hearing,  and  to  wait  a  recpiisition  from  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
that  they  might  be  taken  to  Newark,  to  be  tried  for  the  larceny  of  which 
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they  were  accused.  In  the  search  of  the  merchant’s  house  a  check-book 
had  been  found  from  which  it  was  supposed  a  blank  had  been  taken  and 
filled  to  the  amount  of  eighty  dollars  (880.)  This  check  was  cashed  at  the 
bank  where  the  merchant  kept  his  hank  account,  and  as  this  check  was  in 
his  name  it  was  charged  to  his  account;  as  it  was  afterwards  proved  to  be 
a  forgery  the  loss  fell  upon  the  bank  at  the  time,  hut  when  the  search  war¬ 
rant  brought  forth  this  check  book  and  made  such  other  developments  as 
must  have  left  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  the  merchant  as  to  the  guilt  of 
his  step-daughter  and  her  husband,  he  being  an  honest  man,  and  perhaps, 
in  the  hope  of  saving  the  feelings  of  the  mother  who  had  taken  such  an 
active  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  servant  girl,  he  at  once  offered  to  in¬ 
demnify  these  prosecutors  to  the  full  extent  of  what  they  claimed  to  have 
lost,  and  he  did  pay  to  the  gentleman  in  Newark,  and  to  his  daughter,  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  (8200,)  to  indemnify  them  for  what  had  been 
stolen.  It  is  said,  that  he  also  paid  the  bank  eighty  dollars  (880,)  being 
the  amount  of  the  forged  check.  All  this  he  evidently  did,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  he  was  an  honorable  man,  but  in  the  hope  that  he  might  thereby 
save  his  family  from  exposure  and  the  disgrace  of  these  prosecutions. 

When  the  Agent  discovered  this  much,  and  had  also  ascertained  that 
what  the  merchant’s  wife  had  said  to  the  Judge,  in  reference  to  the  sister 
of  the  prisoner,  giving  her  a  had  character,  was  not  true,  and  when  the 
Agent  presented  a  letter  from  the  sister  denying  that  she  had  ever  said 
anything  to  these  prosecutors  against  her  sister,  the  Agent  frankly  con¬ 
fessed  the  great  error  that  he  had  committed  in  persuading  the  prisoner  to 
plead  guilty,  when  he  was  now  satisfied  she  was  not  guilty.  The  Agent 
then  went  to  Judge  Pierce,  laid  all  these  facts  before  him,  and  asked  him 
to  correct  the  wrong,  that  had  been  done  to  this  innocent  girl,  by  recon¬ 
sidering  her  sentence.  This  request  was  complied  with,  her  sentence  was 
reconsidered  and  she  was  discharged  from  prison. 

Subsequently  the  Agent  discovered  that  the  persecution  the  prisoner  had 
undergone  had  seriously  damaged  her  mind,  and  he  took  her  to  the  Howard 
Home,  a  Quaker  Institution,  where  she  would  meet  with  sympathizing 
friends  who  will  care  for  her  and  see  that  she  receives  such  assistance  and 
instruction  as  will  tend  to  benefit  her.  The  lady  Managers  also,  will  see 
that  the  prosecutors  pay  her  the  wages  due  her  and  give  up  her  clothes. 

Since  this,  the  Matron  of  the  above-named  institution,  applied  to  the 
prosecutors  for  the  wages  which  they  refused  to  pay. 

When  the  poor  girl  heard  of  this  refusal  she  became  insane  and  was  seen 
raving  like  a  maniac,  tearing  the  hair  from  her  head  and  pulling  the 
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clothes  from  her  back.  When  the  Agent  heard  of  this  he  recommended 
her  to  be  taken  to  the  Insane  Asylum  at  the  Agent's  expense,  and  he  has 
placed  her  claim  for  the  nine  dollars  wages  in  the  hands  of  an  Alderman 
to  be  collected. 

These  prosecutors  have  made  themselves  liable  to  a  prosecution  for  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  for  the  false  imprisonment  of  this  poor  girl. 


RECONSIDERATION  OF  SENTENCE,  BY  JUDGE  PEIRCE, 

APRIL  30,  1867. 

Number  26 — This  was  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  tried  upon  the 
charge  of  conspiracy.  He  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  six  months  impri¬ 
sonment.  An  investigation  of  the  case  by  the  Agent  satisfied  the  Judge  that 
it  would  be  proper  to  re-consider  his  sentence.  In  the  investigation  it  was 
shown  that  his  previous  character  had  been  good;  that  he  had  a  young  wife 
depending  upon  him  for  support;  that  his  former  employer  was  desirous  to 
employ  him  again  at  good  wages ;  that  he  had  never  been  accused  of  wrong 
doing  previously,  and  that  the  punishment  he  had  already  received  seemed 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  offense.  In  view  of  all  these  circumstances  the  Judge 
reconsidered  his  sentence,  when  he  was  released  from  prison  and  permitted 
to  go  and  labor  for  his  family. 

Number  27 — Was  a  case  in  which  the  character  of  a  wealthy  merchant 
was  involved.  This  gentleman  lives  in  great  splendor  in  the  western  part  of 
our  city,  and  has  an  intelligent,  good  wife  and  a  family  of  interesting  children. 
His  reputation  as  a  business  man  stands  high  in  this  community,  and  the 
Government  Assessor  rates  his  income  for  the  year  as  over  seventy-two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  ($72,000).  This  gentleman  was  accused  of  spending  the  most 
of  his  time  in  the  company  of  a  fashionable  milliner  girl,  of  great  beauty, 
who  occupies  an  establishment  in  our  city,  the  property  and  fitting  up  of 
which  cost  forty  thousand  dollars  ($40,000). 

A  woman  and  her  husband,  who  were  servants  in  the  house  of  the  mil¬ 
liner,  went  to  the  house  of  the  merchant  and  told  his  wife  that  her  husbacd 
had  purchased  the  property  for  the  milliner ;  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
staying  with  her,  and  that  a  certain  physician  in  this  city  had  recently  given 
to  the  milliner  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  physician  in  New  York,  whose 
name  and  residence  were  given;  and  this  introduction,  it  was  alleged,  was 
for  an  improper  purpose.  This  information  caused  the  wife  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  to  become  intensely  excited.  It  is  said  she  took  the  advice  of 
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counsel  and  resolved  to  apply  for  a  divorce,  and  told  her  husband  of  her 
purpose. 

The  informants,  the  servant  man  and  his  wife,  were  immediately  arrested 
and  imprisoned  at  the  instance  of  the  milliner,  who  charged  them  with  libel , 
and  who  employed  eminent  counsel  in  the  case. 

The  merchant  also  engaged  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  in  this 
State,  to  defend  him. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs,  when  publicity  and  scandal  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  all  concerned,  the  Agent,  with 
the  consent  of  the  parties,  undertook  the  adjustment  of  the  case.  In  his 
investigation  he  was  unable  to  discover  any  truth  whatever  in  what  the  two 
servants  had  said  against  the  merchant.  He  declared  to  the  Agent  that  he 
did  not  know  the  milliner,  and  that  he  had  not  been  in  anyway,  connected 
with  her.  What  they  had  said  about  the  milliner  going  to  New  York,  was 
true  to  a  certain  extent.  Frequently  she  had  occasion  to  go  to  New  York 
on  business.  She  informed  the  Agent  that,  at  times,  she  was  subject  to 
spasms  of  a  dangerous  character,  and  in  case  of  her  being  thus  attacked 
while  in  New  York  city,  she  wished  to  secure  the  assistance  of  a  physician 
in  that  city  in  whom  she  could  place  confidence.  This  induced  her  to  get 
a  letter  from  one  of  our  most  respectable  physicians  to  a  physician  of  equal 
standing  in  New  York. 

This  explanation  and  the  character  of  the  physicians,  were  deemed  suf¬ 
ficient  to  preclude  the  idea  of  anything  wrong  being  intended  in  this  visit 
to  New  York.  She  denied  any  connection  with  the  merchant  and  said  she 
did  not  know  him.  As  the  prisoners  were  entirely  unable  to  prove  any¬ 
thing  of  an  improper  character  against  either  of  the  parties,  the  Agent  in¬ 
formed  them  their  conviction  would  be  certain,  and  advised  them  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  matter. 

The  prisoners  then  gave  a  written  statement,  signed  by  both  of  them,  in 
which  they  denied  all  that  they  had  previously  said  against  the  merchant 
and  milliner.  In  this  document  they  distinctly  stated  that  they  had  never 
seen  the  merchant  at  the  house  of  the  milliner,  and  that  they  were  alto¬ 
gether  mistaken  in  identifying  him  as  the  man. 

After  this  much  had  been  accomplished  the  Agent  took  the  document 
to  the  wife  of  the  merchant  at  her  home,  at  a  time  when  her  husband  was 
there,  and  informed  her  that  the  prisoners  had  been  released  from  prison 
and  their  cases  had  been  settled  with  the  consent  of  the  prosecutrix,  and 
that  since  their  release  they  had  voluntarily  confessed,  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  that  what  they  had  said  was  not  true,  and  that  they  had  author- 
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ized  the  Agent  to  show  her  their  written  confession  and  denial.  The  Agent 
then  assured  the  wife  that  from  all  he  could  learn  in  the  investigation  of  the 
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case,  her  husband  had  been  misrepresented  to  her  by  the  prisoners  in  this 
matter,  and  that  their  purpose  in  the  misrepresentation  was  to  extort  money 
from  some  one,  She  replied  that  “  she  believed  what  the  Agent  had  said, 
and  that  she  was  glad  to  know  the  prisoners  had  confessed  they  were  mis 
taken  in  their  reference  to  her  husband  ;  that  he  had  told  her  he  was  inno¬ 
cent  and  she  now  believed  him  and  was  reconciled.  She  hoped  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  future.”  She  thanked  the  Agent  for  his  friendly  inter¬ 
ference  in  behalf  of  her  family. 

In  this  way  publicity  and  expensive  lawsuits  were  avoided  by  pouring 
oil  upon  the  troubled  waters  at  the  commencement  of  the  difficulty.  The 
prisoners  were  released  and  the  whole  matter  settled  without  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  any  money  whatever. 

Number  28 — Was  the  case  of  a  worthy  woman  who  had  been  committed 
to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  assault,  preferred  against  her  by  her  husband. 
An  investigation  by  the  Agent,  showed  that  the  husband  was  the  real  offen¬ 
der.  He  had  beaten  and  injured  her,  broken  her  stove  and  driven  her  out 
of  the  house,  and  then  went  to  the  alderman  and  sued  her  for  an  assault, 
which  he  alleged  she  had  made  upon  him.  The  prisoner  had  two  little 
children  who  were  suffering  for  the  want  of  a  mother’s  care.  The  Agent 
represented  these  facts  to  the  alderman,  who  released  her  without  cost,  and 
she  was  permitted  to  return  home  and  take  charge  of  her  suffering  children. 

Number  29 — Was  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  been  committed  to  prison 
upon  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery.  She  was  a  soldier’s  widow  with 
four  small  children  depending  upon  her  for  support.  The  prosecutrix,  for 
some  reason  claimed  the  prisoner’s  clock ;  a  quarrel  ensued  and  in  protecting 
her  property  she  struck  the  prosecutrix.  For  this  offense  she  was  sued  and 
committed  to  prison.  After  she  had  been  in  prison  a  few  days  the  Agent 
visited  her  little  children,  and  found  them  in  great  distress  for  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  One  of  these  little  ones  was  a  boot-black,  and  he  had 
given  all  his  earnings  to  buy  bread  for  the  children  while  the  mother  was 
in  prison.  In  view  of  this  state  of  things  the  Agent  interfered  in  her  be¬ 
half  and  procured  her  discharge  from  the  magistrate. 

Number  30 — Was  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  been  unjustly  impri¬ 
soned  on  a  charge  of  assault  and  threats.  The  charge  was  brought  against 
her  by  a  woman,  to  prevent  the  prisoner  from  giving  evidence  against  her  in 
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a  suit  then  pending  in  court,  in  which  she  was  accused  of  robbing  the  pri¬ 
soner  of  her  furniture  at  a  time  when  the  prisoner  was  absent  from  home. 
The  Agent  went  to  the  magistrate  and  saw  that  she  was  discharged. 

Number  31 — Was  the  case  of  a  worthy  woman  who  had  been  committed 
to  prison  on  the  charge  of  larceny.  She  was  accused  of  stealing  an  old  bro¬ 
ken  parasol,  of  little  value.  The  article  had  been  previously  given  to  the 
prisoner,  by  the  prosecutrix,  who  rented  a  portion  of  the  prisoner’s  house  from 
her.  The  prisoner  discovered  that  the  prosecutrix  was  selling  intoxicating 
liquor  in  the  house,  without  a  license,  and  as  the  prisoner  did  not  wish  her 
house  used  for  any  such  purpose,  she  sued  her  prosecutrix  and  had  her  bound 
over  to  appear  at  court.  She  entered  bail  and  immediately  sued  the  pris¬ 
oner  upon  the  above  charge.  As  it  was  evident  that  this  was  a  cross  action 
for  the  purpose  of  frightening  the  prisoner,  and  as  she  was  not  guilty ,  the 
magistrate  was  seen  by  the  Agent,  the  case  was  settled  and  the  prisoner  was 
released  from  prison.  She  was  the  mother  of  seven  children  who  were  at 
home  and  greatly  needed  a  mother’s  care. 

Number  32 — Was  the  case  of  two  sisters  who  had  been  committed  to 
prison  upon  the  charge  of  misdemeanor.  By  their  industry  and  care  they  had 
accumulated  a  small  sum  of  money.  While  the  elder  sister  was  sleeping  in 
her  brother’s  house  he  took  forty  dollars  out  of  her  pocket,  and  because  she 
and  her  sister  charged  him  with  it,  and  asked  him  to  restore  the  money,  he 
had  them  arrested  and  sent  to  prison,  on  the  above  charge.  The  Agent  ex¬ 
plained  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  magistrate,  who  promptly  discharged 
the  prisoners.  These  industrious  girls  were  saving  their  money  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  purchasing  a  sewing  machine,  but  were  disappointed  in  doing  so  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  their  hard  earned  savings. 

Number  33 — Was  the  case  of  two  women  who  were  committed  to  prison 
upon  the  charge  of  keeping  a  disorderly  house.  One  of  these  women  was  a 
widow  and  the  mother  of  three  children.  When  the  prosecutrix  was  visited 
it  was  found  that  she  occupied  but  one  room,  which  she  rented  from  the  pri¬ 
soners.  She  did  not  keep  a  disorderly  house  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  definite 
charge  against  her,  and  the  only  object  of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  was 
to  get  her  to  leave  the  premises.  To  this  she  consented,  but  the  magistrate 
refused  to  release  her  until  she  paid  the  cost,  and  her  children  had  to  sell 
their  mother’s  only  bed  to  do  so.  When  this  was  done  and  the  cost  paid, 
the  prisoner  was  released.  The  charge  against  the  other  woman  who  was 
committed  at  the  same  time,  was  not  true,  as  she  had  no  house  or  room  but 
lived  out  as  an  hired  woman.  She  was  merely  on  a  visit  to  the  widow  wo- 
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man  and  her  family  when  she  was  arrested.  The  agent  saw  that  she- was 
released  without  cost. 

Number  34 — Was  the  case  of  two  men  whom  the  alderman  thought  he 
had  committed  for  intoxication,  and,  supposing  the  Inspectors  had  discharged 
them,  gave  himself  no  further  trouble  about  them.  After  they  had  been  in 
pi'ison  about  six  weeks,  the  Agent  discovered  that  the  magistrate  had  made 
a  mistake,  and  had  committed  them  as  suspicious  persons,  but  had  not  made 
any  return  of  their  case  to  the  court.  The  consequence  was  as  might  be 
expected,  their  case  was  not  disposed  of.  The  Agent  had  the  mistake  cor¬ 
rected  and  the  prisoners  discharged. 

Number  35 — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  woman  who  had  a  family  of  little 
children  depending  upon  her  for  support.  A  neighbor  woman  had  sent  for 
her  to  pay  her  a  visit.  She  complied  with  the  invitation,  when  the  husband 
of  this  neighbor,  who  was  drunk,  accused  the  prisoner  of  threatening  him, 
which  she  denied.  For  this  alleged  offense  he  sued  her  before  a  magistrate, 
who  committed  her  to  prison,  upon  the  oath  of  this  drunken  man,  and  then 
the  magistrate  turned  upon  this  drunken  accuser  and  committed  him  for 
being  drunk.  Subsequently  the  Agent  applied  for  the  prisoner’s  release,  and 
spoke  of  the  distressed  condition  of  her  family,  but  the  magistrate  refused 
unless  she  would  pay  the  costs,  which  she  was  not  able  to  pay.  The  Agent 
then  went  to  the  court  and  informed  Judge  Peirce  of  the  case,  who  suggested 
the  taking  out  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  This  was  done,  after  which  the 
prisoner  was  released  and  permitted  to  return  to  her  home  and  take  charge 
of  her  children. 

Number  36 — Was  a  case  of  error  on  the  part  of  officials,  which  caused 
an  innocent  man  to  be  imprisoned.  The*  prisoner  was  a  wounded  soldier, 
who  had  rendered  efficient  service  in  the  late  war  as  Lieutenant,  in  the  Union 
Army.  When  on  his  way  home,  at  a  late  hour,  and  when  suffering  from 
exhaustion  and  oppressive  heat,  he  sat  down  to  rest,  upon  the  step  of  a  dwell¬ 
ing  house.  In  a  short  time  he  was  arrested  by  the  police  officers,  who  were 
passing  at  the  time  They  took  him  before  a  magistrate,  who  committed  him 
to  prison  as  a  suspicious  character,  who  intended  to  commit  a  burglary. 
When  the  Agent’s  attention  was  drawn  to  the  case,  the  prisoner  gave  a  good 
account  of  himself,  and  referred  to  several  respectable  business  men.  These 
gentlemen  were  seen,  who  not  only  spoke  well  of  him,  but  were  ready  and 
willing  to  enter  bail  for  him  and  to  render  him  any  assistance  that  was  ne¬ 
cessary.  The  Agent  made  the  case  known  to  the  magistrate,  and  he 
promptly  discharged  the  prisoner. 
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THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  INTEMPERANCE  AND  ITS 
COST  TO  THE  COMMUNITY. 

On  the  the  13th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1867,  His  Excellency,  Gover¬ 
nor  Geary,  did  me  the  honor  to  send  me  a  Commission,  authorizing  me  to 
visit  the  prisons  of  the  State.  Most  of  my  time  and  attention,  however, 
was  devoted  to  the  prisons  of  Philadelphia  County,  the  scene  of  my  official 
duty;  the  scenes  of  anguish,  sorrow  and  misery,  caused  by  the  use  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquor,  which  I  have  witnessed,  I  find  it  impossible  adequately 
to  describe.  I  have  seen  the  tearful  wife,  with  her  little  starving  children 
clinging  to  her  drunken  husband  in  imprisonment,  and  I  have  seen  the 
once  loving  and  affectionate  husband,  now  besotted  with  drink,  repulse 
them  with  harshness  and  cruelty ;  I  have  seen  sons  mourned  over  by 
fathers,  find  fathers  mourned  over  by  sons ;  I  have  seen  domestic  ties  rude¬ 
ly  sundered,  and  children  and  wives  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  a  cold 
world ;  I  have  seen  stern  poverty  enter  the  homes  of  once  happy  and  pros¬ 
perous  families,  and  I  have  seen  the  once  respected  fathers  of  those  fami¬ 
lies  carried  to  drunkards’  graves.  The  scenes  that  have  passed  before  me, 
sad  and  mournful  though  they  were,  fade  from  my  mind,  and  I  can  only 
hear  the  shriek  of  the  maniac  and  the  horrible  curses  of  those  who  were 
once  bright  ornaments  of  society.  The  tongue  finds  it  impossible  to  tell, 
or  the  pen  to  describe,  the  horror  of  these  scenes ;  they  must  be  seen  to  be 
realized.  The  monster  evil  of  the  day  is  the  use  and  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquor.  It  is  this  insidious  canker  that  saps  the  foundation  of  our  social, 
civil  and  political  institutions,  and  strikes  directly  at  the  heart’s  core  of 
human  happiness,  and  is  the  most  potent  auxiliary  of  crime.  The  result  of 
many  years  investigation  of  criminals  and  their  modes  of  life,  is  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  the  direct  cause  of  more  than 
three-fourths  of  all  the  crime  in  the  community.  This  result  of  my  own 
observation  is  fully  verified  by  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Prison 
and  the  officers  of  other  institutions  of  a  like  character.  It  has  been  re¬ 
peated  with  even  more  emphasis,  by  nearly  every  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  in  his  charges  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and  it  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  nearly  every  Grand  Jury  in  its  presentment  to  the  Court  The 
fact  that,  in  defiance  of  these  protests  from  the  highest  officers  of  justice, 
the  evil  is  continually  and  everywhere  spreading,  shows  either  that  public 
sentiment  is  but  little  imbued  with  the  principles  of  temperance,  or  that 
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defective  legislation  lias  encouraged  a  traffic  which  it  should  have  sought 
to  repress.  Upon  this  latter  point  there  is  no  room  for  intelligent  ques¬ 
tioning.  If  our  legislators  had  designed  to  enact  a  law  exactly  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  liquor  leagues,  they  could  not  easily  have  contrived  a  better 
model  thau  the  present  license  system.  In  return  for  a  tax  just  sufficient 
to  appease  the  consciences  of  the  tax-paying  portion  of  the  community,  that 
system  guarantees  to  a  traffic  universally  admitted  to  be  the  source  of  un¬ 
told  evils,  the  sanction  of  protective  legislation.  The  old  story  of  the  spider 
and  the  fly,  so  often  and  happily  applied  to  the  allurements  proffered  by 
the  rumsellers,  finds  its  true  application  in  the  Government  which  has  lent 
itself  to  the  work  of  offering  temptation  to  crime.  One  would  naturally 
suppose  that  the  temptations  held  forth  to  attract  the  young  by  means  of 
gilded  saloons  magnificently  furnished,  sumptuous  luncheons,  &c.,  would 
he  sufficient  without  the  aid  of  Government.  Whilst  the  present  license 
system  exists,  the  efforts  of  philanthropy,  however  wisely  and  zealously 
employed,  will  be  inadequate  to  arrest,  in  any  appreciable  degree,  the  pro¬ 
gress  uf  vice.  To  what  purpose  are  arguments  and  warnings  against  the 
dangers  of  intemperance,  addressed  to  the  young,  when  the  law  itself  takes 
under  its  special  patronage  and  protection  the  very  traffic  which  we  de¬ 
nounce  as  the  source  of  those  dangers.  The  community  needs  to  be  tho¬ 
roughly  awakeued  to  the  magnitude  of  the  dangers  which  assail  it  in  this 
direction.  It  cannot  safely  ignore  any  longer  the  fact  that  the  temperance 
question  is  a  question  of  private  and  public  morals.  The  principle  of  total 
abstinence  from  all  that  intoxicates  should  be  more  urgently  and  solemnly 
advocated,  not  less  as  a  measure  of  personal  safety  than  as  one  of  brotherly 
example.  And  if  it  is  true,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  intemperance  is  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  crime  in  our  midst, 
it  would  seem  criminal  to  neglect  for  a  single  day  to  visit  that  responsi¬ 
bility  with  the  same  penalties  which  the  law  attaches  to  all  other  agencies 
of  crime;  especially  should  legislation  be  provided  to  break  up  the  present 
indiscriminate  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks.  The  question  involved  in 
such  legislation  is  not,  as  we  are  prone  to  regard  it,  simply  a  question  of 
moral  reform;  it  is  quite  as  truly  a  question  of  private  and  public 
economy. 

It  is  true  that  the  opponents  of  all  legislation  tending  to  the  suppression 
of  the  liquor  traffic  have  urged  against  prohibitory  laws  the  loss  of  the  im¬ 
mense  reveuue  which  is  derived  from  the  license  system.  A  greater  delu¬ 
sion  never  took  possession  of  the  public  mind.  The  revenue  derived  from 
the  traffic  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  enormous  expense  entailed 
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upon  the  community  from  the  introduction  of  crime  and  pauperism  into  it, 
consequent  upon  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor.  A  moment’s  reference  to 
statistics  will  show  the  futility  of  any  argument  derived  from  this  source. 

In  the  year  1867,  the  license  fees  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
which  were  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  Si 85,000.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  fine  commentary 
upon  the  morals  of  those  engaged  in  the  business,  that  only  3,600  out  of 
7,500  tavernkeepers  applied  for  a  license ;  in  other  words,  that  less  than 
one-half  of  the  whole  number  have  even  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Act  of  Assembly.  This  worse  than  criminal  neglect  of  the  law  is 
only  equalled  by  the  absurdity  of  its  provision,  that  the  whole  proceeds  of 
the  tax,  after  deducting  a  small  percentage  for  its  collection,  is  required  to 
be  paid  over  by  the  City  Treasurer  to  the  State  Treasurer  at  Harrisburg,  as 
a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth ;  so  that  in  return  for  the  vice 
and  pauperism  introduced  into  our  midst  by  the  liquor  traffic,  our  city  is 
deprived  even  of  the  revenue  which  that  traffic  is  supposed  to  yield. 

But  against  this  amount  of  $185,000  certain  set  offs  must  be  made.  The 
cost  to  the  tax-payer  in  sustaining  the  criminal  and  charitable  institutions 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  the  last  year,  was  two  million  fifty  seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twelve  t8d9q  dollars,  ($2,057,712.89,)  three- 
fourths  of  which  amount,  or  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars, 
($1,500,000,)  is  directly  chargeable  to  the  liquor  traffic. 

In  the  year  1867,  the  number  of  arrests  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  upon 
charges  of  crime  and  misdemeanor,  was  42,614. 

The  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors,  who  may  by  their  position  be 
deemed  qualified  to  estimate  correctly,  have  declared  that  at  least  three  - 
fourths  of  all  the  cases  committed  to  prison  were  the  direct  result  of  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  The  costs  attending  the  arrest  and  examination 
of  these  offenders,  and  the  punishment  of  those  against  whom  a  conviction 
was  had,  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  at  least  one  million  one  hundred  and 
and  twenty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  four  t°q60  dollars, 
($1,127  484.06.)  To  this  enormous  sum  must  be  added  the  value  of  the 
labor,  which  cannot  be  estimated,  necessarily  lost  to  the  community  by  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  this  army  of  criminals. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  and  regarding  it  simply  as  a  matter  of  public  econo¬ 
my,  the  highest  authorities,  judges  and  Grand  Jurors,  have  declared  that 
if  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  were  suppressed,  the  expenses  of  the 
entire  machinery  of  justice,  comprising  our  criminal  courts  and  magistrates, 
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police  force,  our  prisons  and  almshouses,  might  he  reduced  at  least  three- 
fourths,  and  in  a  corresponding  degree  the  peace  and  good  order  of  our 
city  and  the  quiet  of  our  citizens  enhanced. 

At  a  time  when  the  burden  of  taxation  is  pressing  with  hardship  upon 
every  individual,  statistics  like  these  invite  careful  study,  and  point  unerr¬ 
ingly  to  the  true  remedy. 

But  recently  the  Hon.  Joseph  Allison,  President  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  of  Philadelphia  county,  in  sentencing  a  prisoner  who  had 
been  convicted  of  murder,  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  previous  good 
character  of  the  prisoner,  describing  it  as  an  enviable  one,  independent  of 
the  offence  for  which  he  was  about  being  sentenced,  and  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  had  been  the  cause  of  his  crime  and 
disgrace.  At  the  same  time  the  learned  Judge  remarked  that  the  case  of 
the  prisoner  was  but  a  type  of  nearly  all  the  murder  cases  that  had  pre¬ 
viously  come  under  his  notice,  his  observation  and  experience  having  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  were  to  be  attributed 
the  numerous  murders  yearly  committed — that  blood  and  rum  went  hand 
in  hand. 

This  statement,  emanating  from  such  high  authority,  is  worthy  of  grave 
consideration,  and  should  be  brought  prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  whole 
community.  Tour  Agent  begs  leave  to  add  that  his  experience  enables 
him  to  corroborate  the  above  remarks  of  the  Judge.  Out  of  about  20,000 
prisoners,  who,  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  have  been  set  at  liberty 
through  the  Agent’s  efforts,  nearly  all  were  the  victims  of  intemperance, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  part  ,of  the  prosecutors  or  themselves. 

In  the  early  part  of  1867,  Governor  Geary  appointed  Mahlon  H.  Dickin¬ 
son,  Esq.,  State  Prison  Inspector,  to  visit  the  several  prisons  and  almshouses 
of  the  State,  and  report  upon  their  condition,  &e.  Mr.  Dickinson  per¬ 
formed  the  duties  of  his  position,  visiting  nearly  all  the  prisons  and  alms¬ 
houses  of  the  State,  and  has  recently  made  a  very  interesting  report  to  the 
Governor,  in  which  he  states  that  the  officers  of  the  prisons  and  almshouses 
in  the  different  counties  assert,  that  of  all  offences  against  the  laws,  more 
than  three-fourths  are  directly  chargeable  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  beve¬ 
rages,  some  officers  even  making  the  proportion  greater — as  for  instance  in 
Lancaster  county,  where  the  officers  positively  assert  that  nine-tenths  of  all 
offences  are  directly  chargeable  to  the  use  of  liquor;  and  Mr.  Dickinson, 
in  a  very  emphatic  manner,  asserts  his  conviction  that  the  highest  esti¬ 
mates  are  nearest  the  truth.  He  states  that  in  one  county  alone,  out  of 
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thirty-seven  prisoners  remaining  in  prison  on  the  31st  day  of  December, 
1866,  twenty-seven  were  habitual  drunkards,  and  ten  claimed  to  be  mode¬ 
rate  drinkers.  Facts  such  as  these  should  impress  themselves  deeply  on 
the  minds  of  the  thinking  portion  of  the  community,  and  should  lead  them 
to  stir  themselves  with  energy  to  prevent  any  further  spread  of  this  great 
evil. 

Man  alone  and  unaided  can  accomplish  nothing,  his  reliance  must  be 
placed  upon  that  God  who  doeth  all  things  well :  let  man  but  place  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  endeavor  to  push  forward  this  work  of  reform, 
with  faith  in  the  Almighty  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  his  great  work, 
and  he  can  rest  assured  that  God  will  speed  his  work,  and  in  his  own  good 
time  bring  about  the  result  now  so  earnestly  sought  and  longed  for;  re¬ 
member  that  the  right  is  with  us,  God  is  with  the  right,  and  victory  with 
God.  If  any  thing  further  were  needed  to  arouse  the  slumbering  energies  of 
the  friends  of  philanthropy  and  humanity,  they  need  but  look  into  the  daily 
cases  of  perjury  and  gigantic  fraud  perpetrated  by  those  engaged  in  this 
hellish  traffic  of  liquor  to  he  reminded  how  fast  the  fell  monster  is  spreading 
itself;  as  one  instance  of  fraud,  we  may  here  state  that  it  has  been  publicly 
stated  in  Congress,  and  has  been  proved  by  the  reports  of  investigating 
Committees,  that  the  income  derived  by  the  Government  from  the  tax  on 
distilled  spirits  is  but  twenty-five  millions,  whereas  the  amount  actually  due 
the  Government,  and  which  ought  to  he  received,  were  it  not  detained  by 
fraud,  is  over  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ($100,000,000)  annually,  and 
Congress  has  been  engaged  for  a  long  time  back,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
endeavoring  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  the  Government  can  be  protected, 
and  the  frauds  upon  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  put  an  end 
to.  Special  Commissioner  Wells  in  his  last  report  states  that  the  aggregate 
sales  of  wholesale  dealers  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  as 
deduced  from  the  receipts  of  Internal  Revenue,  was  six  billion  two  hundred 
and  forty-nine  million,  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand,  three  hun¬ 
dred  eighty  dollars  ($6,249,745,380,)  of  which  amount  the  aggregate  sales 
of  wholesale  liquor  dealers  alone  reached  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  nine 
million ,  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand  and  fifty  dollars  (609,278,- 
050 ;)  that  the  aggregate  of  sales  by  retail  dealers  throughout  the  United 
States,  were  two  billion  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  million,  four  hundred  and 
thirty-two  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  ($2,457,432,892,) 
of  which  amount  the  sales  of  retail  liquor  dealers  alone  reached  the  enormous 
sum  of  one  billion  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  million,  four  hundred  and 
ninety-one  thousand  eight  hundred  sixty-five  dollars  ($1,483,491,865,)  or, 
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more  than  one-half  of  the  aggregate  sales  of  retail  dealers  of  all  classes 
of  merchandise  in  the  United  States.  In  Philadelphia  alone  the  aggregate 
sales  of  retail  dealers  amounted  to  $94,141,224;  of  which  amount  the 
aggregate  sales  of  retail  liquor  dealers  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
forty-three  million  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty  dollars  ($43,635,840.)  These  facts  are  so  startling,  that  the  com¬ 
munity  might  well  be  pardoned  for  doubting  them ;  a  reference,  however, 
to  the  last  report  of  Special  Commissioner  Wells,  from  which  they  are  ex¬ 
tracted,  will  convince  the  most  sceptical :  the  figures  above  quoted  show  the 
enormous  extent  of  the  liquor  traffic  as  acknowledged  by  those  engaged  in 
it ;  when  we  add  to  this  the  immense  illegitimate  and  unlawful  traffic  in 
liquor,  computed  by  the  most  moderate  competent  judges  to  be  much  more 
than  double  that  of  the  legitimate,  the  figures  may  well  cause  the  philan¬ 
thropist,  who  has  never  before  investigated  the  subject  as  a  matter  of  statis¬ 
tics,  to  start  with  alarm  from  his  repose  and  betake  himself  with  vigor  and 
earnestness  to  the  task  of  endeavoring  to  banish  this  curse  from  our  land. 
The  time  may  not  yet  have  come,  when  total  prohibition  will  be  received 
with  favor  by  the  public  mind  ;  but  the  time  must  come  and  that  speedily, 
unless  this  enormous  and  soul-destroying  traffic  is  in  some  way  impeded  : 
it  will  assuredly  force  itself  upon  the  community  as  a  necessity,  as  a  matter 
of  protection  against  the  spreading  of  crime  and  the  growth  of  pauperism. 

The  opponents  of  prohibitory  laws  have  had  ample  time  to  test  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  present  license  system,  and  have  failed  yet  to  prove  to  the 
community  how  it  has  been  benefited  by  it ;  the  community,  however,  for 
itself,  has  seen  and  discovered  the  fact,  that  since  its  enactment,  crime  and 
pauperism  have  been  encouraged,  fostered  and  largely  increased  ;  it  is  high 
time  that  the  advocates  of  prohibitory  laws  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
testing  their  system  and  exhibiting  to  the  people  the  results  they  claim 
would  follow  its  adoption  ;  viz.,  increased  good  order  and  security  in  the 
community,  decrease  in  crime  and  pauperism,  and  a  vast  decrease  conse¬ 
quently  in  the  expenses  of  government.  We  may  hope  that  this  matter 
may  soon  be  brought  to  legislative  notice,  and  when  so  brought  forward, 
receive  appropriate  and  necessary  attention.  We  may  rest  assured  that  such 
action  will  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  our  present  excellent  Governor. 
Words  fail  us  to  express  our  admiration  for  the  man,  who  in  the  beginning 
of  his  term  of  office  as  Governor,  had  the  moral  courage  to  speak  out  to 
the  politicians  and  people  of  this  State,  in  the  following  forcible  and  manly 
way;  he  said,  “that  he  had  not  tasted  a  drop  of  liquor  in  his  whole  life; 
that  throughout  his  eventful  career  in  Mexico,  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
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through  the  rebellion  he  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  use  liquor.  He  had 
been  nominated,  by  his  party,  for  Governor  of  the  Keystone  State,  but  he 
had  not  used  that  which  destroys  body  and  soul  to  secure  the  nomination ; 
and  the  subsequent  exciting  canvass  was  conducted,  on  his  part,  upon 
strict  temperance  principles.  He  was  happy  to  say  that  on  his  inaugura¬ 
tion  there  was  no  whisky  used.  His  administration  had  just  commenced, 
and  he  pledged  his  word,  that  he  could  and  would  perform  his  duties  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  a  drop  of  intoxicating  liquor.”  These  remarks  were  received 
with  great  approbation. 

With  a  Governor  who  can  use  such  language,  and  who  by  his  high  posi¬ 
tion  sets  a  noble  example  to  every  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  have 
no  cause  to  despond,  as  to  the  result,  should  legislation,  regulating  and  re¬ 
straining  the  liquor  traffic,  be  brought  to  him  for  official  sanction. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  both  passed  a  law  requiring  all  places 
wherein  liquor  is  sold  to  be  closed  on  election  days.  The  law  has  been  for 
some  time  in  operation  and  its  good  results  are  seen  in  the  good  order  and 
increased  security  to  life  and  property  which  are  exhibited  on  that  day. 
The  law  is  rigorously  carried  out.  Such  a  law  would  prove  of  immense  bene¬ 
fit  to  Pennsylvania.  In  our  own  State,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  a  law  was  passed  imposing  certain  restrictions  upon  the  retail  dealers 
in  liquor,  requiring  them  to  close  their  places  every  night  at  twelve  o’clock 
and  keep  them  closed  until  five  in  the  morning,  and  to  close  them  all  day 
on  Sunday,  and  giving  the  police  force  the  right  to  enter  to  quell  disturb¬ 
ances,  &c.  This  seemed  one  step  in  the  right  direction ;  but,  to  the  aston¬ 
ishment  of  the  public,  a  few  days  ago  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  arose  in  his  place  and  gravely  stated  that  the  law  above  alluded  to  was 
passed  by  fraud,  and  that  the  people  demanded  its  repeal,  and  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  it  would  be  speedily  acted  upon  and  repealed,  a  result  which 
will  no  doubt  follow.  Here  is  an  instance  of  apathy  upon  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Philadelphia,  almost  unprecedented.  The  people,  for  whose 
benefit  this  law  was  passed,  remaining  inactive  and  disregarding  their  own 
interests,  while  the  tavernkeepers  are  straining  every  nerve  to  compel  the 
politicians  to  protect  them. 

Th e people  do  not  desire  the  repeal  of  this  law,  but  look  upon  it  as  one 
step  forward  in  the  march  of  moral  reform.  The  fact  of  the  case  is  simply 
this,  that  the  tavern  keepers  are  alive  to  their  own  interests  while  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  temperance  are  looking  on  with  comparative  indifference.  The 
tavern  keepers  with  an  energy  and  enthusiasm  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
have  banded  themselves  together  into  organizations,  and  have  contributed 
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largely  of  their  means  for  the  sole  purpose  of  procuring  protective  legisla¬ 
tion  for  themselves.  Let  the  friends  of  temperance  use  the  same  means, 
and  act  with  the  same  vigilance  and  energy,  and  their  efforts  will  assuredly 
be  crowned  with  more  success  than  in  the  past.  The  higher  questions 
which  are  involved  in  the  subject  of  prohibitory  legislation  as  a  means  of 
prevention  of  crime,  canuot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  a  society,  which 
has  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  criminal  classes.  Your  Agent 
would  respectfully  but  most  earnestly,  solicit  your  endeavors  to  assist  in 
procuring  such  legislation,  convinced  as  he  ig  that  whilst  the  present  licence 
system,  by  giving  immunity  to  the  traffic  in  liquors,  operates  simply  as  a 
stimulus  to  crime,  the  best  efforts  of  philanthropy  can  only  ameliorate  evils, 
which  without  the  aid  of  that  system  would  scarcely  exist.  If  the  business 
is  to  be  continued,  the  rumseller  should  be  required  to  give  security  to 
support  all  the  criminal  and  pauper  institutions  that  are  fairly  chargeable 
to  the  traffic.  It  is  not  right  to  tax  the  temperate  portion  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  who  do  not  use  the  article,  for  a  business  to  which  they  are  opposed. 
An  argument  frequently  made  use  of  by  the  opponents  of  a  prohibitory  law, 
is  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional.  Congress  did  not  seem  to  think  so, 
when  in  1831,  they  passed  a  law  to  prevent  the  increase  of  intoxication 
among  the  Indians,  making  it  an  offence  punishable  by  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  even  to  give  liquor  to  an  Indian,  (see  Brightly’s  Digest  of 
United  States  Laws,  page  439,  section  70,  edition  of  1858,  Act  of  June  30, 
1834.) 

If  it  was  necessary  and  lawful  to  enact  such  a  law  for  the  protection  of 
morals,  life  and  property,  among  the  Indians,  who  living  in  a  state  of  free¬ 
dom  and  far  away  from  cities,  are  not  apt  to  become  willing  instruments  of 
crime;  how  much  more  necessary  is  it,  that  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  should  be  protected,  where  civilization,  the  growth  of  commerce  and 
of  wealth,  and  a  thousand  other  causes,  offer  peculiar  temptations  to  crime  ; 
let  us  make  an  effort  to  banish  from  our  midst  at  least  one,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  incentive  to  crime,  viz. :  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink.  As  we 
have  endeavored  to  show  by  statistics,  in  the  former  part  of  this  report,  that 
immense  sums  are  expended  in  taking  care  of  the  effects  of  intemperance, 
let  me  here  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  policy  and  economy  to 
spend  some  of  it  in  the  effort  to  check  the  cause  of  so  much  crime,  pauperism 
and  misery.  In  Philadelphia  alone,  it  is  estimated  that  we  have  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-five  churches  and  two  hundred  and  forty  five  schools ;  these 
Institutions  have  done,  and  are  now  doing  an  immense  amount  of  good  in 
promoting  the  moral  welfare  of  the  community;  but  a  formidable  barrier 
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stands  in  the  way  of  their  efforts,  which  with  all  their  energy,  they  have, 
as  yet  been  unable  to  remove ;  it  stands  between  their  counsels  and  work, 
and  those  whom  they  endeavor  to  reach  by  their  influence  and  example, 
impeding  all  their  efforts  and  seeming  to  say,  “  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and 
no  farther."  We  allude  to  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquor.  The  clergy  of 
all  denominations  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  citizens  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  irrespective  of  party,  men  of  all  grades  and  classes  have  appealed, 
and  now,  most  urgently  do  appeal  to  the  Legislature  to  remove  this  barrier, 
in  order  that  the  cause  of  Christianity,  morals  and  education,  may  be  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  community  subserved ;  hitherto  their 
appeals  have  been  in  vain. 

Intemperance  is  a  great  and  serious  evil,  and  the  cause  of  much  crime 
and  pauperism ;  if  the  Legislature  possesses  the  right  (a  right  which  has 
been  often  exercised)  of  passing  sanitary  laws,  as  for  instance,  a  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale  of  tainted  meat,  or  laws  endeavoring  to  prohibit  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  water  impure,  surely  they  must  possess  the  right  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  sale  of  that  which  destroys  both  body  and  soul,  renders  the  best  efforts 
of  Christianity  nugatory  and  void,  and  entails  untold  crime  and  misery  in 
the  world;  and  if  they  do  possess  the  right  (a  fact  which  no  reasonable 
man  can  question),  they  should  respond  to  the  appeals  constantly  made  to 
them,  and  no  longer  hesitate  to  exercise  that  right,  and  so  rid  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  a  great  curse  and  be  the  means  of  working  incalculable  good. 

When  we  look  around  us  in  our  own  city,  and  perceive  how  deep  a  root 
crime  and  pauperism  have  gained  among  us,  how  they  are  spreading  more 
and  more  from  year  to  year,  until  our  prisons  have  become  too  small  to  contain 
those  who,  by  indulging  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink,  have  become  fit 
subjects  for  crime,  and  have  strayed  from  the  paths  of  virtue  and  right; 
when  we  perceive  our  charitable  institutions  filled  to  overflowing  with  the 
poor  and  unfortunate,  rendered  so  by  the  fatal  curse  of  liquor ;  when  we 
bear  in  mind  the  emphatic  declaration  of  the  Bible  that  “  A  drunkard  can 
not  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ;”  when  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  drunkard  is  in  such  hazard,  we  should  be  led  to  feel  that  a  great 
work  is  to  be  done — a  work  requiring  energy,  perseverance  and  faith,  and 
we  should  strike  the  alarm  at  once,  and  with  all  our  vigor  push  forward 
until  the  good  work  is  consummated. 

We  cannot  better  close  this  portion  of  our  report,  than  by  quoting  the 
following  short  article  from  the  Independent : 

“  The  principle  of  prohibition  itself,  drafted  into  a  proper  legal  shape,  is 
sound,  righteous,  and  statesmanlike.  If  the  law  can  justly  prevent  a  man 
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from  building  a  frame-bouse  in  a  crowded  city,  the  law  can  as  justly  pre 
vent  a  man  from  establishing  a  grog  shop  in  the  same  city.  If  the  law  can 
rightfully  touch,  as  it  does,  every  conceivable  qnestion,  high  and  low,  be¬ 
ginning  at  marriage  and  divorce,  passing  on  to  trade,  usury  and  travel,  and 
even  reaching  down  to  intermeddle  with  slippery  sidewalks  and  with  ash- 
barrels  in  the  streets,  then  the  same  law,  in  taking  cognizance  of  everything 
else,  can  take  cognizance  also  of  the  awful  intemperance  of  these  evil  days, 
and  can  sweep  the  snare  from  under  the  citizens’  feet.” 

A  reference  to  an  official,  printed  document  of  the  City  Commissioners 
containing  the  total  number  of  male,  taxable  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  will  show  the  following  facts.  The  number  is  133,268;  in  a 
former  part  of  our  article  we  have  shown  that  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
pay,  annually,  for  the  support  of  our  criminal  and  charitable  institutions, 
the  sum  of  $2,057,712,89,  of  which  sum  more  than  three-fourths,  or  over  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars  is  directly  chargeable  to  the  traffic  in  intoxi¬ 
cating  drink ;  this  sum,  if  divided  among  the  tax-payers  and  voters,  would 
leave  over  eleven  dollars  to  be  paid  by  each  individual.  It  is  estimated 
that  less  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  tax  payers  are  property 
owners,  who,  of  course,  are  compelled  to  bear  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
expense,  in  their  acts  of  benevolence  and  otherwise. 


TABLE 

Showing  the  Total  Number  of  Persons  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Western  Penitentiary,  Almshouse,  and  The  Philadelphia 
Society  for  the  Employment  and  Instruction  of  the  Poor,  and  Number  Relieved  by  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary  annually ,  for  the  last  five  years.  Also ,  showing 
Expenses  of  same  Institutions ,  annually ,  for  same  period  of  time. 
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Benevolent  Association,  Union  School  and  Children’s  Home,  Home  Missionary  Society,  Philadelphia  S  >ciety  for  Employment  and  Instruction  of  the  Poor,  Howard 
Sunday  School  Society,  Union  Temporary  Home,  Home  of  Little  Wanderers,  Bedford  St.  Mission,  Northern  House  of  Industry,  Western  House  of  Industry,  Northern 
Dispensary,  Southern  Dispensary,  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  8  Soup  Societies,  Provident  Society  for  Helping  the  Poor,  various  Dorcas  Societies,  Charity  Hospital,  St 
Joseph’s  Hospital,  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac. — were  $2,057,712.89. 

The  amount  spent  in  New  York  for  the  various  private  charitable  institutions,  for  the  year  1867,  was  over  Three  Million  Dollars, 
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Since  the  above  article  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice  appeared  in  the  National  Temperance  Advocate,  in  the  Report 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  State  Temperance  Convention  held  at  Harrisburg, 
February  18,  1868  : — 


The  following  papers,  prepared  in  advance  by  invitation,  were  presented 
to  the  Convention,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  published  proceedings. 
They  were  prepared  with  much  care,  and  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  temperance  literature. 

“  What  degree  of  Intoxication  is  attended  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
evil  in  society  ?”  By  Dr.  Sumner  Stebbins. 

“  Intemperance  and  Disease,”  by  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish. 

“  Cost  of  Intemperance,”  by  Dr.  R.  Hargraves. 

“  Alcohol  as  a  Medicine,”  by  Dr.  H.  Corson. 

“  Intemperance  and  Crime,  with  the  cost  thereof  in  Philadelphia,”  by 
William  J.  Mullen. 

“  Church  and  Temperance  Societies,”  by  Rev.  George  Junkin. 

“  Prohibition,”  by  William  Nicholson. 
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